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Rotes. 


A FRENCH EDITION OF “ PARADISE LOST,” 

I attended the Sunderland sale on the day on 
Yhich the editions of Dante were sold, and need 
bardly remark that I was not a little surprised at 
the prices realized. On the same day I strolled into 
sbook-stall. Two little volumes in old French bind- 
ing caught my eye. They were lettered “ Paradis 
Anglois.” On taking down the work I found it 
to be an edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost with 
which I was hitherto unacquainted. I will tran- 
teribe the title :— 

“ Paradise Lost, | a | Poem, | in | Twelve Books. | The 
last Edition. | The Author | John Milton. , at Paris, | 
Printed for David, junior, Upon the | Austins-friers-Key. 
| LIV.” 

The collation is as follows: Half-title, “ Paradise 
Lost, | A | Poem, | In | Twelve Books. | The Last 
Edition.” | Then the full title as above. Then 
“To the Right Honorable John Lord Sommers, 
Baron of Evesham, &c.” (this is taken from the 
mall edition published after the folio which Somers 
mainly promoted). Then half-title: “The Life 
of M. John Milton” (this is Fenton’s Life). Then 
postscript tothe same. Then Sam. Barrow’s Latin 
verses, “In Paradisum Amissam” (sic). Then 
®mmendatory verses by Andrew Marvell. Then 


“The Verse.” 
pages. 

The second volume consists of half-title, “ Para- 
dise Lost. | Tome Second.” Then “A Glossary 
Comprehending A Brief and clear explication of all 
the difficult words in Milton’s Paradise Lost that 
are not to be found in A. Boyer’s Dictionary.” 
This takes up 76 pages, and consists not only of 
notes in French explanatory of Milton’s English, 
but also of corrections of errors of the press and 
punctuation, which, as might be expected in an 
English book set up by French compositors, are 
very numerous, and sometimes very absurd. For 
instance, at the expulsion of our first parents from 
Paradise, at the close of the twelfth book, Milton 
tells us, 

“Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wiped them soon,” 
which in this French edition appears, 

“Some natural tears they drop'd, but vip'd them soon.” 

The correction in the Glossary is “ but vip'd lisez 
but wip’d.” Then follow books x., xi, xii. of 
the poem in 96 pages; and then a most excellent 
index of subjects and passages in the poem. Now 
this little French edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
is not only a curiosity but a rarity. It is not 
mentioned by any bibliographer, Brunet, Lowndes, 
or others, It seems to have been quite unknown 
to Todd; and Prof. David Masson writes to me 
that he has not only never seen it, but had never 
heard of it till I called his attention to it. There 
is a copy in the British Museum, but it is imperfect 
in the index. 

The French notes explanatory of Milton's lan- 
guage are chiefly translated from Lishop Newton, 
Pearce, and others. I will give an example or 
two :— 

1. “* His habit fit for speed succinct.’—iii. 643. 
Succinct, retroussé. Le Docteur Pearce l’entend d'une 
autre maniere. Mais tout le monde sgait que les voya- 
geurs avoient soin de retrousser leurs habits pour faire 
plus de diligence.” 

2. “* How from that sapphire fount the crisped brooks 

Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold.” 
iv, 237, 
Crisped Lrooks, ruisseaux frisés, garnis de joncs.” 
I do not know whence the editor derived this 
explanation. 


Then the first nine books in 294 


“What thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey.’—iv. 636. 
Unargued, sans raisonner, sans disputer, sans contester.” 
4, “* Then when I am thy captive talk of chains, 
Proud limitary cherub.’—iv. 971. 
Limitary, qui garde une frontiere. C'est une raillerie de 
Satan contre l'Ange, qui peu auparavant lui avoit dit 
1 within these...... limits thou appear. Les Latins 
appelloient les soldats en garnison sur les frontieres, 
milites limitanei.”’ 
5. “*To Pales or Pomona, thus adorn'd, 
Likeliest she seem’d.’—ix. 394. 
Likeliest, lisez likest, comme la raison et la mesure l'ex- 
igent. Ce qui se trouve confirmé par la premiere édition 
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de Milton. Cette faute s’etant glissée dans la seconde 
édition, la plipart des Editeurs l’ont admise.” 
«Sin there in power before, 

Once actual, now in body.’—x. 586. 
Ce passage est assez difficile. M. Dupré de S. Maur ne 
T'a point traduit. En voici le sens. Before avant la 
chfite de l’homme, sin was in power, le péché étoit 
potentiellement there dans le Paradis; once actual a la 
chite d’Adam il y fut actuellement quoique non cor- 
porellement ; now in body, mais maintenant il y etoit en 
corps, en propre personne.” 

*«* Till in the amorous net 
First caught, they liked, and each his liking 
chose.’—xi, 587. 

First, lisez fost, comme dans les éditions qui ont paru du 
vivant de Milton.” 

8. “* A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine.’ on 

xi. 
Beeves, plurier de beef, boeuf; qui ne se dit proprement 
que de la chair de beuf, Autrement on dit ox, et au 
plurier oxen.” 

9, Yet know withal 

Since, by original lapse, true liberty 

Is lost.’—xii. 83. 
Since, by ainsi lit-on dans la plipart des éditions, et 
entr'autres dans celles du M. Bentley et de M. Fenton; 
ce qui fait a peine un sens. Lisez donc comme les 
editions revues par Milton since thy ce qui fait un sens 
clair et net.” 

I have only given a few specimens of the notes, 
but may add that the editor has shown considerable 
discernment in his selection and translation of 
notes illustrative of Milton’s language from Spenser 
and Shakspeare, and his explanations of Miltonic 
words in French are on the whole happy ; he has 
also paid much attention to the punctuation. 

On the whole, the edition is an interesting one, 
and, I have every reason to believe, a rarity. I 
purchased the little volumes, which are in ex- 
cellent condition, for a few pence, while an hour 
or two previously I had seen editions of Dante 
selling for more than ten times the number of 
pounds, I should think Milton, to an English- 
man, as interesting as Dante. 

Ricuarp Hooper. 

Upton Rectory, Didcot. 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON TO 
DR. TAYLOR. 
(Continued from p, 383.) 

Dear Str, — Now you find yourself better consider 
what it is that has contributed to your recovery, and do 
it ever again. Keep what health you have and try to 
get more. 

I am now within a few hours of being able to send the 
whole dictionary to the press, and though I often went 
sluggishly to the work, I am not much delighted at the 
cof{mpletion]. My purpose is to come down to Lichfield 
next week. I will send you word when I am to set out, 
and hope you will fetch me, Miss Porter will be satisfied 
with a very little of my company, 

1 am, Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Servant 

Oct. 6, 1772. Sam. Jounsoy. 
The Rev‘ Taylor in Ashbourn Derbys. 

Franked [ “ Free”) by Thrale. 


Dear S1x,—Your solicitude for me is a very pleasing 
evidence of your friendship. My eye is almost recovered, 
but is yet a little dim, and does not much like a small 
print by candle light. You will however believe that I 
think myself pretty well, when I tell you my design. 

I have long promised to visit Scotland, and shal! set 
out to morrow on the journey. I have M* Chamber's 
company as far as Newcustle, and M* Boswell an active 
lively fellow is to conduct me round the country. What 
I shall see, I know not, but hope to have entertainment 
for my curiosity, and I shall be sure at least of air and 
motion. When I come back, perhaps a little invitation 
may call me into Derbyshire, to compare the mountains 
of the two countries. 

In the mean time I hope you are daily advancing in 
your health. Drink a great deal, and sleep heartily, 
and think now and then of 

Dear Sir 
Your Most humble Servant, 

Aug. 5, 1773. Sam. Jonnsoy, 

To the Rev‘ D* Taylor in Ashbourne Derbyshire. 


Dear S1r,—When shall I come down to you! I believe 
I can get away pretty early in May, if you have any 
mind of me; If you have none, I can move in some 
other direction. So tell me what I shall do. 

I have placed young Davenport in the greatest printing 
house in London, and hear no complaint of him but want 
of size, which will not hinder him much. He may when 
he is a journeyman always get a guinea a week. 

The patriots pelt me with answers. Four pamflets, I 
think, already, besides newspapers and reviews, have 
been discharged against me. I have tried to read two 
of them, but did not go through them. 

Now and then I call on Congreve, though I have little 
or no reason to think that he wants or wishes to see me. 
I sometimes dispute with him, but I think he has not 
studied. 

He has really ill health, and seems to have given oe 
to that indulgence which sickness is always in too muc 
haste toclaim. He confesses a bottle a day. 

I am Sir 
Your humble Servant, 

April 8, 1775. Sam. Jounsoy, 
To the Rev‘ D* Taylor at Ashborne Derbys. 

Franked [‘‘ Free "] by Thrale. 


Dear Srr,—I came back last Tuesday from France. 
Is not mine a kind of life turned upside down? Fixed 
to a spot when I was young, and roving the world when 
others are contriving to sit still, 1 am wholly unsettled. 
Iam a kind of ship with a wide sail, and without an 
anchor. 

Now I am come home, let me know how it is with 
you. I hope you are well, and intend to keep your 
residence this year. Let me know the month, and I will 
contrive to be about you. Our friendship has now lasted 
so long, that it is valuable for its antiquity. Perhaps 
neither has any other companion to whom he can talk of 
his early years. Let me particularly know the state of 
your health. I think mine is the better for the journey. 

The French have a clear air and fruitful soil, but their 
mode of of common life is gross and incommodious, and 
disgusting. I am come home convinced that no improve- 
ment of general use is to be gained among them. 

lam, Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Servant, 

London, Nov. 16, 1775. Sam. JoHNson. 
[No address. } 


Dear Si1r,—The Case which you sent me contains 
such vicissitudes of settlement and rescission that I will 
not pretend yet to give any opinion about it. My advice 
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js, that it be laid before some of the best Lawyers, and 
branched out into queries, that the answer may be 
more deliberate, and the ity of considering made 
greater. 

Get it off your hands and out of your head as fast as 
youcan. You have no evidence to wait for : all that can 
be done may be done soon. 

Your health is of more consequence. Keep yourself 
cheerful. Lye in Bed with a lamp, and when you cannot 
sleep, and are beginning to think, light your candle and 
read. At least light your candle; a man is perhaps never 
so much harrassed [sic] by his own mind in the light as 
in the dark. 

Poor Caled Harding is dead. Do's not every death of 
aman long known begin to strike deep? How few dos 
{sic] the Man who has lived sixty years now know of the 
friends of his youth ! At Lichfield there are none but 
Harry Jackson and Sedgwick, and Sedgwick, when I left 
him, had a dropsy. 

lam, I think, better than usual, and hope you will 
grow better too. lam Sir 

Your most affectionate 

Febr. 17, 1776. 


Sam, Jonson, 
Rev* D* Taylor, Ashbourn Derbyshire. 
* ffree.” W. Strahan, 


June 23, 177: 

Dear Srr,—The Gout is now grown tolerable ; I can 
go up stairs pretty well, but am yet awkward in coming 
down. 

Some time ago I had a letter from the Solicitor, in 
which he mentioned our cause with respect enough, but 
persists in his opinion, as i suppose, your Attorney has 
told you. He is however convinced that nothing frau- 
dulent was intended: I would be glad to hear what the 
Attorney says. 

M‘ Thrale would gladly have seen you at his house. 
They are all well. 

Whether I shall wander this Summer, I hardly know. 
if I do, tell me when it will be the best time to come to 


ou. 

I hope you persevere in drinking. My opinion is that 
I have drunk too little, and therefore have the gout, for 
it ia of my own acquisition, as neither my father had it 
nor my Mother. 

Wilkes and Hopkins have now polled two days, and I 
hear that Wilkes is two hundred behind. 

Of this sudden Revolution in the Prince’s household, 
the original cause is not certainly known. The quarrel 
began between Lord Holderness, and Jackson, the part 
of Jackson was taken by the Bishop, and all ended ina 
total change. 1 am, Sir, 

Your affectionate &c. 
Sam. Jonnson. 
To the reverend D* Taylor in Ashbourne Derbyshire. 


Dear Srr,—I am required by M™ Thrale to solicite 
you to exert your interest, that she may have a ticket of 
admission to the entertainment at Devonshire house. Do 
for her what you can, 

I continue to have very troubl and tedious nights, 
which I do not perceive any change of place to make 
better or worse. This is indeed at present my chief 
malady, but this is very heavy. 

My thoughts were to have been in Staffordshire before 
now. But who does what he designs? My purpose is 
still to spend part of the Summer amongst you; and of 
that hope I have no particular reason to fear the dis- 
appointment, 

Poor Dod was sentenced last week. It is a thing almost 
without example for a Clergyman of his rank to stand at 
the bar for a capital breach of morality. I am afraid he 
will suffer. The clergy seem not to be his friends. The 


populace that was extremely clamorous against him, 
begins to pity him. The time that was gained by an ob- 
jection which was never considered as having any force, 
was of great use, as it allowed the publick resentment to 
cool. To spare his life, and his life is all that onght to 
be spared, would be now rather popular than offensive. 
How little he thought six months ago of being what he 
I am Sir &c. 


now is. 
May 19, 1777. Sam. Jonnsor, 
[No address. ] 
Joun E, B. Mayor, 
Cambridge. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
“Kine Jony,” I. i. (6S. v. 242).— 
«And so ere answer knows what question would, 
Saving in dialogue of compliment.” 
Mr. Hatrorp proposesto read “salving” 
instead of “saving.” With all deference to his 
opinion, the old reading appears to me preferable. 
To “salve” is literally to apply a remedy to a 
sore, and figuratively to an injury or offence ; and 
in all the instafices adduced it has that meaning. 
But here there is no injury or offence to be salved. 
The two parties are on the best of terms—they are 
only too profuse in politeness—so that the one 
knows not what the other is driving at, except 
that he is using the language of extreme ceremony, 
or, as Shakspeare much better expresses it— 
“ And so ere answer knows what question would, 
Saving in dialogue of compliment.” 
To me the meaning is transparent. 
Carrick Moore. 


Except that aimer at emendation, Warburton, 
followed by Theobald, no critic, I think, nor editor 
down to Staunton, Dyce, and the Cambridge editors 
has found fault with “saving.” I prefer their 
opinions to Mr. Vauenay’s assertion, adding that 
to myself also there has never seemed anything in 
the phrase but good sense. On the other hand, it 
seems to me that “ salving””—a medical term used 
metaphorically in the other instances—could not 
have been used in the text passage as idiomatic 
English by any Englishman. 

K. Henry V., IL iii—As to the change, “a’ 
talke,” no such verbal phrase has, I believe, been 
found in Shakespeare or in any literate author, 
Elizabethan or otherwise. But so far I would 
admit “ a’ talkes.” But in Mr. VaucHan’s other 
quotation from the play there is an evident reason 
for the change from past to present. Here there 
is not only no such reason, but it makes a dead 
man talk at the instant that Dame Quickly is re- 
counting his death. Shakespeare makes her silly 
enough and misuse her words “ honourably,” but 
her silliness in “ a’ talke” is beyond both her and 
myself. 

Henry V., I. ii.—Critics may still differ between 
“imbare ” or “ imbar,” nor will I venture in where 
such choose to differ. But “ made bare,” “unbrace,” 
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and “ uncase” will still be held by their authors, 
and noted by the industrious editors of variorum 
editions. Br. 


“1 K. Henry IV.,” III. i. 158 (6 S. iii. 485; 
iv. 245; v. 124).—I merely recur to this to say 
(1) that I find that the best method of explaining 
my scansions is to print them, and recommend 
this plan to Pror. Exze; (2) that I leave the 
question of over-captiousness or intentional mis- 
reading in my criticisms to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
and of the Atheneum. Br. Nicnoison. 


“Tae Tempest,” IV. i. 156: “Racker” (6% 
S. iv. 443).—The note at the above reference is 
illustrated by Shelley in The Cloud, verse 3, 1. 3: 

“ The sanguine sunrise...... 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack.” 
F, E, Wuistey. 


“ Cyrmpetine,” IIT. iv. 133 II. v. 27.— 

“ Imo. With that harsh, noble, simple nothing.” 
There is clearly something omitted here, as told 
both by the sense and the scansion. Hence in the 
Cambridge Shakespeare, 1866, I proposed “ [ig-] 
noble.” But perceiving, among other things, the 
want of proper scansion in this, I have since 
extended my change, and would read “[ignoble] 
noble.” The phrase is in the style of that date, 
both in itself and in its agreement with “ simple 
nothing,” which latter also forms a fitting climax. 
I would urge, too, that of two words so much alike 
in sound and to the eye the transcriber or com- 
positor could easily, as is common, have passed 
over one, and has here passed over the former and 
taken up only the latter. The scansion in that 
case would be one not infrequently found in 
Shakespeare :— 

“With oa harsh | igno | ble no | ble, sim | ple no- | 
hing.” 


In IT. v. 27 we find, I think, an omission from 
a similar cause :— 
“ All faults that [have that] name, nay, that hell knowe.” 
Dyce, 1865, had already conjectured that the 
author wrote 
“ All faults that [have a] name.” 
Br. NicHotson. 


Sermons: or Rocuester.—Among 
many interesting old sermons I have, there is one 
by Robert Parsons, M.A., Chaplain to the Right 

on. Anne, Countess Dowager of Rochester. This 
sermon was preached at the funeral of John, Earl 
of Rochester, and in its way is rather a peculiar 
one. On the reverse of the title-page is an “ Ad- 
vertisement ” as follows :— 

* All the Lewd and profane Poems and /ilels of the 
late Lord Rochester having been (contrary to his dying 
request and in defiance of Religion, Government, and 
common decency) Publish’d to the World; and (for 
the easier and surer propagation of vice) Printed in 


Penny Books, and cry’d about the Streets of this Honour- 
able City, without any offence or dislike taken at them : 
*Tis humbly hoped that this short Discourse, which 
gives a true account of the Death and Repentance of that 
Noble Lord, may likewise (for the sake of his name) 
find a favourable Reception among some Persons, Tho’ 
the influence of it cannot be supposed to reach as far as 
the Poyson of the other Books is spread ; which, by the 
Strength of their own virulent corruption, are capable 
of doing more mischief than all the Plays, and Fairs, and 
Stews, in and about this town can do together.” 


The text is St. Luke, xv. 7, and the opening 
words of the sermon are, “If ever there were a 
subject that might deserve and exhaust all the 
treasures of Religious Eloquence in the descrip- 
tion of so great a Man, and so great a Sinner as 
now lies before us,” &c. It is here clear that the 
preacher was not desirous to smooth over the 
earl’s faults, and so we have, in a measure, a 
guarantee that what is told us regarding him is 
true. The preacher tells us that he was “a sad 
spectator and secret mourner for his (Rochester’s) 
sins,” and that the prayers of his relations and 
friends for his conversion and repentance were 
answered. “And ’tis the good tidings of that 
specially, which God has done for his soul, that I 
am now to publish.” The reader is further told 
that the publication of Rochester’s repentance, &c., 
is “ by his own express and dying commands,” 

Our author then relates “ faithfully and im- 
partially” what he saw and heard at the death- 
bed, and then gives minute particulars, which go 
to prove the earl’s true repentance. Speaking to 
the Rev. R. Parsons, the earl said, “I never was 
advanced thus far towards happiness in my life 
before, tho’ upon the commissions of some sins 
extraordinary I have had some checks and 
warnings considerable from within, but still 
struggled with ’em, and so wore them off again. 
The most observable that I remember was this : 
One day at (an atheistical meeting at a person of 
quality’s, I undertook to manage the cause, and 
was the principal disputant against God and piety, 
and for my performances received the applause of 
the whole company, upon which my mind was 
terribly struck, and I immediately reply’d thus to 
myself, Good God! that a man that walks up- 
right, that sees the wonderful works of God, and 
has the uses of his senses and reason, should use 
them to the defying of his Creator! But tho’ 
this was a good beginning towards my conversion, 
to find my conscience touch’d for my sins, yet it 
went off again; nay, all my life long I had a 
secret value and reverence for an honest man, and 
loved morality in others,” &c. 

We are told that on the fifty-third chapter of 
Tsaiah having been read to him by Mr. Parsons, 
he took a lively interest in it, and in the absence 
of the minister his lady and mother read and re- 
read it, “till he had learned the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah.” 
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With reference to his writings, which might be 
in the hands of different parties, “ his strict charge ” 
was “to burn all his profane and lewd writings, as 
being only fit to promote vice and immorality, by 
which he had so highly offended God, and shamed 

and blasphem’d that holy religion into which he 
had been baptized ; and all his obscene and filthy 
—. which were so notoriously scandalous.” 
he earl’s dying remonstrance forms part of the 
sermon, which was signed by him and witnessed 
by his wife and the minister. It appears the 
earl’s illness lasted “just nine weeks,” and 
that he was perfectly conscious, “saving thirty 
hours, about the middle of it, in which he 
was delirious.” There is reference made also to 
the conversion of his lady from the Roman 
religion. It is mentioned that he received his 
education at Wadham College in Oxford, under 
the care of Dr. Blanford, who was Bishop of 
Worcester. “His natural talent was excellent, 
was thoroughly acquainted with all classick 
authors, both Greek and Latin ; a thing very rare, 
if not peculiar to him, amongst those of his 
quality,” &c. AtrreD Cuas. Jonas. 
Swansea, 


Tae Lecat Gowy.—The Oxford M.A. gown 
has been much discussed in “N. & Q.,” and the 
discussion has suggested to me another and kindred 
subject for inquiry. All visitors to our courts of 
justice must notice the difference between the 
gowns worn by the leaders (7. ¢., queen’s counsel) 
and junior barristers. When a barrister is ap- 
pointed one of Her Majesty’s counsel the phrase 
runs that “he takes silk,” and accordingly his 

wn is thenceforth made of silk instead of stuff. 

ut this is not all, for the shape of his new gown 
is different from that of his old one. The principal 
difference is that the new one is larger, has a 
square flap by the neck, and is furnished with 
hanging sleeves. Now, let the visitor leave the 
superior courts, betake himself to a county court, 
and notice the gowns worn by the solicitors. He 
will find them, as nearly as possible, of the same 
shape as the leader’s gown. Again, he will see 
that the ushers of the courts (both superior and 
county courts) wear the same shaped garment. I 
believe I may extend this observation to Her 
Majesty’s judges. Thus we find that the junior 
barristers stand alone with respect to the shape of 
the gown. My theory is that the gown worn by 
judges, queen’s counsel, solicitors, and ushers and 
other attendants about the courts is the true legal 
gown ; that the only difference should be in the 
material of which it is made ; and that this gown 
was formerly worn by all officials, whether regis- 
trars, advocates, prothonotaries, solicitors, attor- 
neys, clerks, or ushers, merely by virtue of their 
attendance on the courts. For some reason 
the junior bar has adopted a different shape ; 


perhaps some one more learned than myself in 
legal antiquities can tell what that reason 
and when the gown now worn by the cnombens 
the junior bar was first worn by them, I believe 
it was brought from the universities, 
F. 8. W. 
3, Crosby Square, E.C. 


Martsa Biovst’s Foxerat Exrerses.—Al- 
though it was always supposed that Martha Blount 
was buried in the churchyard at St. Pancras, there 
was no evidence on the subject until, a few years 
ago, Mr. Charles Blount, of Mapledurham, dis- 
covered among the family papers Mr. George 
Webbe’s account for the funeral. He was 
ehough to send me a copy of it, and it may per 
some of the readers of & Q.” 


1763 July 17% 
The Funeral Expenses of M™ Martha Blount 
Performed by Geo. Webbe. 

To an inside Coffin of lead lined and ruffled 

with fine Crape... 510 0 
To a strong Elm Coffin ‘covered with fine ‘black 

Cloth set off with double Rowes of brass nails 

a plate of Inscription Crucifix Flower and ” 

pair of Handles 2 Silver'd 
Toa Suit of fine Crape ... 
To carrying the Coffinin ... 
To the bine for the Chappels ... 
To a Hearse and Coach with Pairs to St Pancras 
To the white Ostridge Feathers and Velvets... 
To 2 Cloaks to the Coachmen ... —— 
To hatbands Gloves and Favours 
To3Cloaks ... ... ... 
To3 Silkhatbands” 
To a Hood and Scarf . 
To 4 Puir of Men’s best Kid Gloves... 
To 4 Pair of Womens D° . a 
To the Dues of St Pancras... 
Tothe Pall . oe 
To 2 Porters in Proper Dress with Hatbands 

and Gloves... ... 
To six Bearers 
To Turnpikes... 
To an Affidt . 
Gave the Men and digger .. 

The Dirge. 

To ye Coffin Stools and Pall 
To y* State Rale hung with black Cloth & 


COCOONS Oe TOO 


white Ostridge Feathers... 8 
To a Lid of white Feathers... . 1 
To 6 large silver Candlesticks with wax Tapers 

& Forms ... 18 
To Invitation Tickets and delivering a 


To 6 bottles of Wine and Rolls. 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
® 
3 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 


To a Man attending 5 
Gave Gentlemen. 13 
£42 17 


Rec* July y* 20th 1763 of Michael Blount Eeq’* Exe- 
cutor of M™ Martha Blount y* full Contents of this bill. 
£42 Y" Geo, Webbe, 


N.B. Both y* Sisters were burried Close to ye monu- 


ment of M' Eyre of Assop on y® South Side. 

Martha & Teresa Blount after y* death of their Father 
(1710) lived with their Mother in Boulton Street near 
| Piccadilly. In 1741 they were living in Welbeck Street 
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Cavendish Seen near Oxford Chapel; but M. Alex* 
Pope having by his will of 8 12. 1743 disposed in favor 
of Martha for her life of his house in Berkeley Street 
Berkeley Square, She at his death in 1744 took pos- 
session of it and lived there with her Sister till her own 
death July 12 1763. (her mother died March 31. 1743) 
But y* deed of purchase of that house by M' Pope being 
lost or Miss Blount not being able to prove that y* pur- 
chase money had been paid, She was obliged to pay her- 
self the 315/. which M* Pope bad agreed to pay for it. 
That house was to be his only for 26 years being y° 
remainder of a longer lease. FG 


Pronunciation oF THE Worps “ VALUE” AND 
“Taovont” in THe Last Century.—A clever 
and very well educated lady, who was born circa 
1754, used always in her old age to pronounce 
oblige “ obleege” and value “ valley.” Her treat- 
ment of the first word was to have been expected, 
but her mode of using the second always puzzled 
me. I think that the following verse, which 
appears in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 
1734, tends to explain it:— 

“Why, Phillis, when I ease implore, 
Am I unkindly rally'd? 
Why will you make his heart so sore, 
Who once you so much va/u'd " 
A portrait by Vertue of John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, which lies before me, has the sub- 
joined lines, from which I infer that early in the last 
century it was usual in England to give the word 
thought that pronunciation which is still frequently 
employed by men of culture north of the Tweed :— 
“One modern Author here behold, 
Who with a safe conscience wrote, 
For, from Writers new or old, 
He would never steal a Thought.” 
CALCUTTENSSIS. 


Matuematicat Bistiocrarny : Cotsoy’s 
“ Comment.”*—What seems to me a “confirma- 
tion strong” of De Morgan’s idea as to the 
separate early publication of Newton’s T'reatise 
is the existence of a separate issue of Colson’s 
Comment, a copy of which I have, in the 
original binding. It agrees in every respect with 
the description afforded by Sir J. Cocke, com- 
mencing with the engraving illustrative of remarks 
on p. 273, this being followed by the title-page : 
“The | Method of Fluxions | and | Infinite Series; 
dor, | a Perpetual Comment upon | the foregoing 

atise.” Then comes the “contents,” pp. [143] 
pes), and the Comment ends with the unpaged 
eaf as described. The Comment itself begins 
on p. 143, not 145 as stated by mistake in Sir J. 
Cocke's paper. The wording of the title-page 
seems conclusive evidence that the original inten- 
tion was to publish the two parts together, but 
from some cause a separate issue of the Treatise 
was afterwards determined upon, F. A. Tote. 

Northampton. 


* See “N.&Q.,” 1" S, 2° S, 4th §,, 
passim ; 6 8, i, 469; iv. 129; v, 263, 304. 


How History 1s Writtex.—In a late number 
of the Illustrated London News, describing the 
arrangements made for the Queen’s reception at 
Chingford, mention is made of an obelisk in the 
vicinity, marking the spot where the ill-fated 
Boadicea terminated her existence. I have not 
been to Chingford for many years, but it is my 
impression that the only obelisk in its neighbour- 
hood was the one originally erected as a referring 
mark on the meridian of Greenwich Observatory, 
which is about eleven miles south of it. When the 
present transit circle was erected in 1851, it was 
placed in a building about 120 feet eastward of 
the former site, and of course the meridian of 
Greenwich went with it, viz. about two seconds in 
time earlier ; so the old mark on the obelisk became 
useless, though the obelisk was allowed to remain, 
and is now, I presume, dedicated to the memory of 
the first recognized British queen. If another obelisk 
exists, perhaps some one will give the authority 
for its connexion with Boadicea. J. Baituie. 

E.1.U.3. Club. 


From Cyprus.—The following notes 
are taken from Mrs. Scott Stevenson’s Our Home 
in Cyprus, 1880. They do not index the whole 
folk-lore gathered by the authoress. 

Blessing a house when it is occupied by a new 
inmate, p. 98. 

Ceremony on St. John the Baptist’s Day, p. 99. 

Silk crop. —“ The natives have an idea that the 
years when the fleas are most abundant the silk 
is better in quantity and quality,” p. 114. 

Etiquette of marriage presents, p. 124. 

Ostrich eggs.—In the monastery of Kykkou, 
“what first struck me was the number of ostrich 
eggs. All round the building were suspended 
small silver lamps, and between each pair a large 
egg. I have never been able to discover the exact 
superstition responsible for the custom. None of 
the priests was able to explain it,” pp. 181-2. 

Wedding ceremonies, p. 191. 

St. Catherine, supposed tomb of, p. 273. 

St. Barnabas, supposed tomb of, p. 273. 

Lazarus, holy well of, p. 210. 

St. Chrysostomos, holy well of, p. 134. 

Wittiam Georce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Tue Versat ApsectivE In -1nc.—There is, I 
think, a growing tendency to drop from certain 
verbal adjectives the ending -ing. Surely row- 
boats and tow-paths used to be rowing-boats and 
towing-paths, except in the mouths of bargees and 
their like—for I imagine that the slang contrac- 
tions have been adopted rather than invented by 
those of the rising generation who affect them. 
Smoke-room is, I think, new. Shall we soon have 
sail-boats, ride-horses, box-gloves, &c.? The cur- 
tailing seems to “obtain” chiefly with the sportin 
fraternity. In one case I find the docked wo: 
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accommodated with a change of termination. If we 

follow this authority we shall henceforward speak 

of hunter-watches. Heyry ATTWELL. 
Bex. 


Tue wast Detta Scara. — The following 
appeared in Life of May 18:— 

“The last male descendant in a direct line of Can 
Grande della Scala, the famous podesta to whom Dante 
dedicated his great work, died recently of apoplexy in 


his native town, Verona. This last scion of a once mighty | 


race, Giuseppe Massimo della Scala, Count and Marquis, 
lived in poverty all his life. He earned a precarious live- 
lihood as a cobbler.” 

W. D. Piyx. 


Leigh, Lancashire, 


Provers.— 
“ One white foot—buy him. 
Two white feet—try him. 
Three white feet—look well about him. 
Four white feet—go without him.” 
Frank Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


“Benepvicite” (ante, p. 406).—I sent a correc- 
tion of this paragraph years ago to the publishers 
of Phrase and Fable. I find in my copy the cor- 
rection made in MS. in the margin of the first 
edition, but on turning to the twelfth edition, some 
few months ago, I accidentally discovered that the 
paragraph had not been corrected, and I wrote 
again to the publishers’ reader respecting it. 
Every one who has books stereotyped knows how 
unwilling publishers are to meddle with the plates. 
I will write again without delay to the firm, and 
hope Xir will not object to run his pen through 
the passage in question. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Books Gong astray.—I believe I have lent 
as many books as most men, and have lost as few. 
But just now I am in want of two which have 
gone astray. The most important is The Dark 
Ages, by Dr. S. R. Maitland, which I specially 
prize as a presentation copy from my distinguished 
and most kind and learned friend. The second is 
a copy of my own Lays and Legends of Various 
Nations, 2 vols, 1834. Their early return will 
greatly oblige. Wituiam J, THoms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Tae Sr. James’s Beavury.”—Can you give 
me information as to the whereabouts of the original 
portrait entitled “The St. James’s Beauty ”? That 
of the companion picture, “ The St. Giles’s Beauty,” 


| is in my possession. The portraits were painted 
| about 1782 from the Misses Elizabeth and Priscilla 
Burrough, and are small oval pictures, combining 
chalk and water colour by a method peculiar to 
Benwell, the artist. I have also Bartolozzi’s fine 
| engravings of both. The two ladies were descend- 
ants of the old Earls of Huntingdon, and among 
| the ancestors of 


| Yorxsuire Witts.—Where were the wills of 
| persons resident in the parish of Walkington, 
East Riding of Yorkshire, proved prior to 1622 
and between 1642 and 1660? From 1622-42 
they were proved in the Peculiar Court of 
Howden, Howdenshire, and Hemingbrough. Mr. 
Hudson, the very obliging registrar at York, 
understands that the wills during the interregnum 
were proved in London. He says, “ There are no 
Howden records at York from 1642 to 1660.” I 
learn also, by the way, that there are no wills or 
administrations in the Prerogative Court at York 
between 1652 and 1660. The registrar further 
informs me that “there are no wills or administra- 
tions proved or granted in the Peculiar Court of 
Howden, at York, prior to 1622”; and suggests 
that before that time grants for places within 
that Peculiar may have been made by the Court 
at Durham, as Howden was a Peculiar jurisdiction, 
held under Durham. On applying at Durham I 
receive answer that “all wills of the Howden 
Peculiar were handed over to the registrar of 
that court, Mr. Hudson,” at York. Perhaps 
some one can enlighten me as to the history and 
antiquities of the Peculiar, and the probable 
place of deposit of wills from this part of the 
country before 1622. I. 8. Leapam, 


CostopapiF, or De CosToBADIE, OF AUVERGNE, 
Fraxce.—John de Costobadie, of Argental, in 
Auvergne, quitted his patrimonial estate and fled 
to England on the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in the time of Louis XIV. He settled in 
York in the year 1686. Jacob, son of the above- 
named John de Costobadie and Jeanne his wife, 
was born at Argental,in Auvergne,and was brought 
to England by his parents when about two years 
old. He was naturalized in the fifth year of Queen 
Anne. He married Rebecca, daughter of Humphrey 
Robinson, of Thicket Priory, Yorkshire, of an 
ancient family and good estate, and some of his 
descendants are now living in England. It is said 
that records relating to the family of De Costobadie 
are in the keeping of the civil authorities of Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne. An old seal in the possession 
of the family, which from its design ae to be 
of seventeenth century date, and probably belonged 
to John de Costobadie, has upon it the arms, 
two chevrons between three estoiles in chief and a 
lion in base. Crest,a church upon arock. Motto, 
In hoc saxo templum edificabo. The tinctures of 
the coat of arms are not shown. Any information 
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as to the ancestry of John de Costobadie and the 


tinctures of his shield and crest will be much 
valued by his descendant, 
Joux Henry Metcatre. 
Leyburn, Wensleydale, Yorkshire. 


Arrzema, “Noraste Revotvtions,” &.—In 
the catalogue of the first portion of the Sunder- 
land Library occurs the following :— 

137. Aitzema. Notable Revolutions ; being a True 

Relation of what happened in the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands in 1650 and 1651 according to the 
Dutch copy......fol. Lond. printed by Wm. Dugard, by 
the appointment of the Council of State, 1653.” 
This copy was purchased for the trustees of the 
British Museum, and I was kindly permitted to 
inspect it there a few days since. The book is in 
very good order, but there is nothing in it by 
which to trace by what means it came into the 
Sunderland Library. I have made several inquiries 
and have endeavoured to'find out something as to 
the history of the book, but have not been able 
to discover anything. It must, I think, be of 
extreme rarity. Is any other copy known? It is 
but a conjecture, but I imagine that the transla- 
tion has been made and the book printed at the 
expense of the Government of the day, and that 
before it was circulated a change of circumstances, 
here or in the Netherlands, made it politic to 
suppress the book, and that almost every copy 
was destroyed. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Deros : “ Roprysoy Crvsor.”—I have lately 
met with an edition of Robinson Crusoe which I 
cannot see to occur either in Lowndes or the 
Chandos Crusoe (W. Lee) or the Original Robin- 
son Crusoe (H. C. Adams) :— 

“ The Life and most Surprising Adventures of Robin- 
gon Crusce, of York, Mariner; who lived eight and 
twenty years in an Uninhabited Island on the coast of 
America, near the mouth of the great river Oroonoque. 
With an account of his deliverance thence, and his aiae 
surprising adventures. Second Edition. Revised by 
M. D***. Paris: Printed by J. G. A. Stoupe; and 
sold by Theophilus Barrois, Bookseller, Quai des Augus- 
time, 


The preface is written apparently on the supposi- 
tion that it is a true history. There are in the 
course of it these remarks (pp. 5, 6):— 


“ The editor believes the thing to be a just history of 
fact; neither is there any appearance of fiction in it: 


and though he is well aware there are many, who on | 


account of the very singular preservations the author 
met with, will give it the name of a romance ; yet, in 
whiohever of these lights it shall be viewed, he imagines, 


that the improvement of it, as well to the diversion, as 
to the instruction of the reader, will be the same.” 


The volume is 12mo. pp. 414, the text not the 
same as in the “ Chandos Library.” What is the 
name of the reviser? What is the date of his first 
edition ? Ep. 


“Stitt” “ Yet.”—In a life of Dante by 
the Rev. E. O'Donnell, prefixed to his prose trans- 
lation of the Divina Commedia, I read, “On 
these principles he composed his immortal poem, 
enriched also with beautiful metaphors and alle- 
gories, a great many of which are not still 
}understood by his numerous commentators” 
(p. 33). This may be an Irishism or a mere case 
of precisianism. Certainly I should say, “ which 
are still not understood,” &c., or preferably, “ which 
are not yet understood.” This leads me to point 
out the curious fact that these two phrases mean 
almost the same thing. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is he not arrived?” the expected person 
being late, I reply, “He is still not arrived”; 
| but it would be equally to the point to reply, 
| He is not yet arrived.” Notwithstanding this, 
still and yet seem to be used in opposed senses, 
| for we say, “ The custom still prevails,” and “ The 
custom had not yet arisen,’ where we mean by 
| the former to speak of a custom which had already 
| arisen, and by the latter of one which arose sub- 
sequently to the time referred to. What is the 
correct and authorized use of these ar 4 : 

. M. I. 


Athenzeum Club. 


Byron’s Bopy Passinc THROUGH MELToy.— 
In the Grantham Journal, May 13, in a letter 
from “an old Meltonian,” Mr. Josiah Waite, 
Markinch, Fife, N.B., containing reminiscences of 
his early life, is the following account of the pass- 
ing through Melton Mowbray of the hearse con- 
taining the body of Lord Byron :— 

“About the month of May, 1824, on coming out of 
school at twelve o'clock noon, and on my way home to 
dinner, on going through the Market-place I saw a 
number of people collected, and on getting nearer I saw 
a fine hearse standing at the corner of the Market-place, 
close to Mr. Allan the saddler’s shop, and near the spot 
where Mrs. Short used to bave her stall every market- 
day, and where the boys could get their spare pennies 
and half-pennies exchanged for bull's eyes, or ginger- 
bread, or fruit, &c. I learnt that this hearse contained 
the remains of the late Lord Byron on their way to New- 
stead, there to be interred; and one thing that makes 
this more memorable was, that it was the common talk 
that although Lord Byron’s body was there his heart 
was not, for it was taken out and was left in Greece. 
This latter piece of information surprised us boys much, 
and made us wonder and say, What will he do at the re- 
surrection when his body will rise and his heart so far 
away’ The horses and the attendants accompanying 
the corpse were resting at the White Swan, in the 
Market-place.” 


Was this idea concerning the heart of Byron 


generally accepted at that date ? 
Curnperr Bebe. 


“ BLATHERUMSKITE.”—In a recent letter from 
| Mr. P. J. Smyth, M.P., to the Tipperary Town 
Commissioners in reference to his vote on the 
cléture, he states that the cléture “is a guarantee of 
| free debate and the protection of majorities against 
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the tyranny of blatherumskite.” What is the 
origin of this word? I have heard the term, but 
have no definite idea of its application, and have 
never seen it in print before. 
James H. Srapves. 
Campbell Street, Bristol. 


Don Pepro, Duke or Compra, BORN A.D. 
1392.—He was son of the King of Portugal Don 
Joam I. and of Dona Filippina of Lancaster, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 
Don Pedro left Portugal in 1416, and travelled in 
Spain, in the states of Flanders and Burgundy, in 
Italy, and in Germany, where he entered and 
served in the army of the Emperor Sigismund. 
In 1425 he came to England, as appears from the 
following notice :— 

“ About Michaelmas, Peter, Duke of Coimbra, Prince 

of Portugal, came into England and was honorably re- 
ceived and feasted by the king's uncle and was also 
elected into the Order of the Garter.”—Stow, The An- 
nales of England, anno regui 4 Henry IV., p. 593, 
London, 1592. 
Returning to Portugal, Don Pedro was, on the 
death of his brother King Don Duarte, named 
regent of the kingdom during the minority of his 
nephew, who afterwards became King Don Af- 
fonso V. When this king attained his majority 
there were intrigues at court against the late 
regent, shortly after which civil war broke out. 
The king, at the head of an army, went out against 
his uncle, who was killed, in 1449, at the battle 
of Aifarrobeira. The King of Portugal sent mes- 
sages to various sovereigns, and particularly to 
Henry VI. of England, to inform them of what 
had taken place, and to exculpate himself from the 
death of his uncle Don Pedro. 

Would it be possible to find the letters or 
messages of Don Affonso V., or any documents or 
information relating to Portugal at that period 
(1400-1450) and relative to the stay of Don 
Pedro in England ? D. 


CanaL 1786 a Bill was 
brought into Parliament for the construction of a 
certain canal. Having passed the House of Com- 
mons by a large majority it was considered for six 
days in the House of Lords and eventually thrown 
out by a majority of twenty-three. Is the evidence 
adduced for and against a Bill of this character 
preserved? If so, where is it to be found; and is 
it accessible to the public? Otherwise, what in- 
formation could I find on the subject ? 

Vicory. 

Clent. 


Loxypon Pavep} witn Goitp.— What is the 
origin and meaning of this expression ? 

Marriaces May. — The few instances of 
marriages recorded in the daily papers during the 
month of May appears to point to some supersti- | 


tion connected with the hymeneal celebration in 
that month. I have been told that the real origin 
of that superstition was that the marriage of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, celebrated in that month, proved to 
be unhappy and unfortunate. Possibly some of 
your correspondents may be able to shed a ray of 
light upon the repugnance shown by Englishmen 
and Englishwomen to entering into the holy state 
of matrimony during that month. 
Merron Wuire, M.A. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Verses in CoamBers’s “ EDINBURGH JOURNAL.” 
—Will some one (who can) give me the correct 
reference to a set of verses in this serial beginning 
“ Arise, my love”? They should be in vol. ii. of 
the first series, but, by an oversight, the index 
refers us to p. 59, where they certainly are not; 
nor have I been able to discover them by ‘ ‘the 
exhaustive process.” ©. MI 

Athenzeum Club. 


“Kincs’ FINGERS”: THE Earty 
Orcuis.—“ Are you children gathering cowslips?” 
“No, sir; we’re getting kings’ fingers.” These 
Rutland children were gathering the early purple 
orchis, which grows profusely in this county. The 
name “ kings’ fingers” is quite new to me, and I 
cannot find it in several books of plant-lore into 
which I have looked. Ccurnperr Bepe. 


Replies. 


BELFRY. 
(6% S, v. 104, 158, 189, 271, 297.) 

I am very sorry that Sir J. A. Picroy has found 
my note obscure. As, however, Pror. Skear and 
Mr. Jerram evidently found no such obscurity, 
I must be excused for thinking that Sir J. A, 
Picron is quite right when he suggests that the 
fault lies with himself. The two sentences of mine 
which he quotes are perfectly reconcilable. The 
word bell did not give rise to the form belfry, but 
it probably, or very likely, was the word bell which 
led to the exclusive use of belfry instead of berfray 
or berfrey. Sir J. A. Picron evidently did not 
notice the word “ universal” in the first of my two 
sentences, nor the word “ first’ in the second. 

I cannot, indeed, accuse Sir J. A. Picton him- 
self of obscurity, but I can accuse him of what is 
to my mind infinitely worse, viz. inaccuracy. In 
the first place, he is altogether wrong when he says 
that “it is singular that the compound word itself* 


* bére-vrit, ber-vrit, or bernywride, 80 written in 
Lexer's Dict.; but there are also other forms, some with 
| f instead of v. As the compound word does not seem 
| to occur in O.H. .G. I prefer to use the M.H.G, forms of 

the component parts. 
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is not to be found in any German writings.” If 
he wiil refer to Lexer’s and to Miiller and Zarncke’s 
large M.H. Germ. dictionaries, which I am, how- 
ever, afraid he does not possess, he will find plenty 
of passages quoted in which the word occurs, and 
some of them given in full. In the second place, 
he is guilty of a very gross blunder when he 
declares that, when frid* is explained to mean 
“ tower” or “ locus securitatis,” and bergan,t “to 
rotect,” “the meaning of the old German words 
reversed.” If his words, ‘‘ Berg or berc is the 
tower ; frid, the security which the tower gives,” 
were true, then the compound word would be 
— the M.H.G. forms) vrit- (or better vride-) 
c, and not berc-vrit, which could only mean 
“ tower-security,” 4. ¢., the security afforded by a 
tower, and not “a tower of security.” Sir J. 
Picton himself recognizes this further on when he 
gives fride-burg (better vride-burc, if it is intended 
to be M.H.G.) the meaning of “ citadel of security 
or peace.” It is evident that Sin J. Picrow has 
not studied the laws of German word-formation, 
and yet he ventures to impugn the explanations 
given by a German lexicographer of old German 
words! 
I allow that it is, or rather that at first sight it 
sppears, difficult to get the meaning tower out of 
e word vride (or vrit), which, like the Mod. Germ. 
Friede, commonly means peace ; but the difficulty, 
or seeming difficulty, is soon got rid of upon a 
little reflection. The word also means “ein- 
friedigung, eingehegter raum ” (Lexer, who quotes 
passages in support), that is, an enclosure or a space 
surrounded by a fence or hedge;t and the verbs 
einfrieden and einfriedigen, which contain this 
root, are to be found in every modern German 
dictionary, in the meaning of enclosing with a fence 
or hedge. Hence vride came also to mean a forti- 
fied enclosure, a stronghold, and lastly a tower or 
castle, although this last meaning is now perhaps 
only to be found in the comgeent we have had to 
do with, viz. bere-vrit, in which, however, it indis- 
—_ (from the passages quoted in the M.H.G. 
ictionaries which I have named) has this mean- 
ing. Compare the Lat. castrwm, which means “a 
castle, stronghold, or fortress,” and castra, a camp 
or encampment, which among the Romans was a 
fortified enclosure. Compare also the German 
— which means a castle, and, in the compound 
word Wagenburg, an enclosure (formed and pro- 
tected by waggons), such as is still used by the 
Boers ; whilst formerly it also meant a town or 
city (¢.¢., in old times, at least, an enclosed space), 
and still has a very similar’ meaning in the 
* In M.H.G. ly vrit or vride. 
+ In M.H.G. 
} This meaning seems to be derived from that of 
security and protection, which vride also has; for an 
is protected 


enclosed space and rendered secure by the 


Mod. Fr. bourg and our borough. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the transition from enclosure to fortified 
enclosure and castle or tower offers but very little 
real difficulty. 

As for the bere of bere-vrit, it may, in accordance 
with the laws of German word-formation, be either 
a substantive or derived froma verb. In the former 
case it must be rendered mountain,* as it appa- 
rently is by Lexer, whose explanation of bere-vrit 
is: “ Die holzerne Verschanzung auf einem berge, 
woraus sich die begriffe, thurm (auch auf ele- 

hanten), bollwerk, befestigtes haus entwickelten.” 

fn the latter case berc must be rendered “ pro- 
tecting,” from bergen, to protect,t and the whole 
word protecting or guarding enclosure or tower. 
Pror. SxearT has preferred the latter derivation.t 
Compare Deckmantel, which exhibits the same 
word-formation. 

With regard to Mr. James’s derivation from 
“béliére d’effroi,” it is, I think, scarcely necessary 
to say that it must be unhesitatingly rejected as 
altogether impossible. In the first place, there is 
no evidence whatever (see Littré) that bélidre ever 
meant a bell, while cloche has been the French for 
bell ever since the thirteenth century. In the 
second place, bélidre de could never have become 
contracted into a simple b. In the third place, 
alarme,and not effroi, is used in French=our alarm, 
and alarme is as old as the fourteenth century. 
And in the last place, and above all, the occurrence 
of the M.H.G. word bercvrit and the correspond- 
ing forms with rin Old French place the matter 
altogether beyond dispute. At the same time it 
is admitted 4 Littré that bélier and béliére are 
connected with the Dutch bel=our bell, and this 
shows that at or about the time the French beffrot 
was formed there probably was a word used in 
some parts of France like our bell in form and 
having the same meaning.§ It is just possible, 
therefore, that if, as I suggested (ante, p. 105), the 
French beffrot is a corruption of belfrot and not of 


* And the whole word “ mountain enclosure, fortifica- 
tion, or tower.” 

+ I must say that I doubt whether the sense of fo 
protect is not later than M.H.G. In O.H.G. bergan 
means simply to hide, conceal, lay by, put away; and in 
M.H.G, Lexer gives be the meaning of in Sicherheit 
bringen simply; and, if so, then berc-vrit (according to 
this interpretation of berc) must have originally meant 
a fortified enclosure or tower in which one could hide 
or stow oneself away, or shelter oneself, and be safe. 

TI do not see, however, that any German lexico- 
grapher derives the berc from the verb en, and the c, 
instead of y, would probably be a difficulty, and I find 
no other compound words in which the bere has this 
meaning; but I see that Lexer does also give the forms 
bergfrede and bergfert, and that at the end of his article 
he has “aus bergen w. vride schufz,” a remark which 
probably refers to the forms just quoted, as it comes 
almost immediately after them. 

§ It seems, however, to have been used only of the 
small bells attached to sheep and cows. 


osure. 


Tr: 
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berfroi, this Old French word may have led or con- 
tributed to the exclusive use of belfroi (in the form 
beffroi), just as our bell probably did to that of 
belfry.* But this is the utmost that can be ex- 
tracted from Mr. Jamzs’s suggestion. 
F, Cnance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


In Baedeker’s Belgium and Holland (fifth edit. 
Leipzig, 1878), p. 37, with reference to the belfry 
of Ghent (called also belfrood or beffrot), it is stated 
that 
“ etymologists differ as to the origin of the word 
‘belfrood ’ or belfry, but the most probable derivation is 
from bell (Dutch ellen, to sound, to ring) and frood or 

ied (jurisdiction). One of the first privileges usually 
obtained by the burghers from their feudal lords was 
——— to erect one of these watch or bell towers, 

rom which were rung on all important occasions 
to summon the people to council or to arms.” 
Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


In a deed executed at Warrington, Jan. 8, 1786, 
occur the words following, “ All that messuage or 
dwelling - house situate, &c., and also all that 
belfray adjoining to the north end of the said 
messuage or dwelling-house, &c., together with a 
certain road, &c., leading into the said belfray,” 
&c.; and again, further on, “the said messuage or 
dwelling-house, belfray, stable, land, hereditaments, 
and premises hereinbefore particularly mentioned,” 
&c. I cannot find this word in any dictionary, and 
would gladly ascertain its meaning and etymology. 

BolLeav. 


Tae Herrsuip or THe Percizs: THe Eart- 
pom oF OrmonpE (6% v. 343).—While thank- 
ing you for your courtesy in inserting my note 
and for your comments thereon, will you allow me 
— out (as the question is of some import- 
ance) :— 

1, That if, instead of referring to Lynch, 
we refer to the Act from which he quotes 
(28 Hen. VIII.), we find that it is termed 
“The Act of Absentees,” or, more fully, “The Act 
of Parliament for resuming and giving of certain 
lands in Ireland into the king’s hands, anno r, 
R. Hen. VIII. 28°.” It will be found in the 
Statutes at Large i. 84, or (without the preamble) 
in the Carew MSS. vol. 605, p. 10, in the printed 
edition of which it is assigned to 1536. It de- 

ved Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, Lord “ Barkley,” 

rge, “ Earle of Waterford, the heires-general of 
the Earle of Ormonde,” and certain ecclesiastical 
bodies, of estates in Ireland, for negligence in 
defending them against the “wild Irishrie.” It 
does not allude in any way to the peerage title, 
and if it is the only bar which can be found against 


° The 7 occurs, however, also in German, for Lexer 
(Appendix) also gives the form belfrid. 


the inheritance of that title by Lord Berkeley, it 
leaves that inheritance unassailable. 

2. On April 20, 1537, the deputy and council 
appear to have urged the king to grant these 
forfeited estates to “the Earl of Ossory [Peter 
Butler] and his son,” as good friends to the 
English (Carew MSS.); and on Oct. 23, 1537, 
letters patent were issued granting them to 
“Peter Butler, Earl of Ossory and Ormond,” and 
his son in tail male (ib.). It would appear from 
this that the Earl of Ossory obtained the earldom 
of Ormond between those dates (though Lodge, 
I believe, assigns it to Feb. 22, 1537). 

3. Your reviewer accepts the recognized version, 
as found in Lodge, that the Earl of Ossory obtained 
the earldom of Ormond on “ Thomas Bullen, Earl 
of Ormond, dying without issue male.” But I have 
shown in my article on “ The Barony of Arklow” 
(Foster’s Coll. Gen., vol. i.) that his so dying 
could obviously not affect a title descendible to 
heirs-general, and that, moreover, he was alive at 
the time, as shown by a passage in the Carew MSS. 
which puts a wholly new complexion on the affair, 
viz., “And now the Earl of Wiltshire [Thomas 
Bullen] is contented he [the Earl of Ossory] be so 
named Earl of Ormond in Ireland, semblably as the 
two Lords Dacres be named the one of the South, 
the other of the North” (vol. 602, p. 161; vol. 611, 
p. 10; printed edition, pp. 127-8). It was 
clearly, therefore, contemplated that the two. 
earldoms of Ormonde should be co-existent. 

4. As to the heirship of the Percies, it remains 
an incontestable fact that the Duke of Northum- 
berland is neither “ heir-male ” nor “ heir-general” 
of “the great house of Percy” (an _heir- 
general “in estates” is surely a strange for- 
mula), and that the Duke of Athole is now its 
sole heir-general, and as such is, at any rate, the 
eldest co-heir to the ancient baronies of Latimer, 
Plaiz, and Scales, and also a co-heir to the barony 
of Lisle, to none of which have the Dukes of North- 
umberland any claim whatever, just as the heir- 
ship to the baronies of Mowbray, &c., passed away 
from the Dukes of Norfolk to the Lords Stourton 
and Petre; and if the Mowbray precedent were 
followed in the case of the above three baronies, 
they would fall to the share of the Duke of Athole 
as sole representative of the house of Percy. 

J. H. Rounp, 

Brighton, 


Sir Henry Greene, Kyt., Lorp Caer Jus- 
Tice OF EnGLanp, 1362 (6" S. v. 369).—In the 
Cardigan MSS. at Deane, Northamptonshire, 
collected from records in the Tower by the first 
Lord Brudenell during a long imprisonment in 
that fortress, it is stated that the tomb of Chief 
Justice Sir Henry Greene of Boughton, who 
styled himself “ De Buckton,” was in the church 
of St. John at Boughton, near Northampton ; the 
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family had been settled there under the name of 
De Buckton since the time of King John. This 
church has long been in ruins, and all traces of 
monuments have vanished. At the end of 
the seventeenth century Halstead attributed a 
monumental effigy in armour, in Greene’s Norton 
Church, to Sir Henry Greene. The Chief Justice 
would certainly have been represented in legal 
costume. In the early part of the last century 
Bridges appropriated this effigy to the second Sir 
Thomas Greene, who died in 1417 (there was a 
succession of six Sir Thomas Greenes). In later 
times Baker, that admirable and ill-requited his- 
torian, assigned the effigy to the first Sir Thomas 
Greene, who died in 1391; and it has subsequently 
been'shown to represent the third Sir Thomas Greene, 
who died in 1457. The scandalous havoc that took 
lace among the Greene monuments in Greene’s 
orton Church in 1826—vindicated at the time 
‘by the local authorities, who maintained that they 
were actuated by “a proper spirit ”—nearly wiped 
away all memorials of this ancient family, and 
forms a dark page in the history of the county. 
It is possible that there was a painted representa- 
tion of Chief Justice Greene in connexion with 
some devotional subject on a lower panel of the 
screen in Boughton Church, though such a picture 
would have been after the East Anglian rather 
than the Northamptonshire fashion ; and his por- 
trait may have been drawn upon the outer side of 
a set of folding “ tables” of religious pictures ; but 
it is certain that there is now no sculptured or 
—- likeness of the Chief Justice either at 
ughton or Greene’s Norton. The vandals of 
both places have taken good care to destroy any 
representation of him that may have existed in 
glass. Such a figure of the Chief Justice, kneeling 
at a faldstool with the armorial bearings—Azure, 
three bucks trippant or—can well be imagined, 
but such a conception is poor consolation for what 
‘we have lost, and it is melancholy and humiliating 
to be constantly reminded by such proper ques- 
tions as those of Inquirer and others in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” how grievously we have 

suffered in this way within living memory. 

ALBERT HaRTSHORNE. 


Buriep Ative: a TALE or Cotoens (6" 
iv, 344, 518; v. 117, 159, 195).—I remember the 
old song referred to by R. R., and send it with an 
account of the circumstances in which I last heard 
it. Some time about the year 1827 I was in 
London and had to see a person on business in a 
City hotel. After a time in the coffee-room he 
wanted to smoke, and in the smoking-room we 
found a party assembled, who in turn were called 
on for songs. One, who was said to be a Liver- 
pool merchant, declined, as he said he only sang 
psalms and hymns. On this he was more — 


pressed ; then, standing up with a paper or 


in his hand, he said, “ Brethren, let us join in 
singing Hymn 73, Book iv., New Collection.” He 
then “gave out” the words of this old song, two 
lines at a time, in a very sanctimonious tone, and 
sang them to one of those old-fashioned tunes in 
which some words are several times repeated, 
the company generally joining :— 
“Old Johnny Walker, he had a wife, 
She died and then he kill’d her ; 
Old Mistress Walker she rose again, 
And by him had two childer. 


And these two childer were as fine babes 
As ever had a mother ; 

The first they called him Knockhimdown, 
And Pickhimup the other.” 

I may mention here that I was present at a 
somewhat similar scene in Paris a few years after- 
wards. Two persons, with whom I had business 
relations, asked me to accompany them to the 
table @héte at the Byron Hotel, as there was to 
be a special addition to the menw that day, 
haunches of English mutton. There was a full 
company assembled, of various nations, tongues, 
and peoples. The Swedish Consul was president, 
and on his left sat the American Minister. 
After dinner conviviality reigned. The president 
called on various persons to sing, addressing each 
in his own language. After some others had been 
called on, he asked for Le Sieur A——, when one 
of my companions rose, and was addressed, “ Mon- 
sieur A——, on me dit que vous chantez”; he 
answered, “C'est une erreur, monsieur ; je ne 
chante jamais qu’ la messe.” On this there was 
great drumming on the table, and several French- 
men called out, ‘“‘ Un De profundis s’il vous plait.” 
A—— then rose again with a bumper in his 
hand, and solemnly chanted something in what 
we used to call dog Latin; and carrying his 
glass towards the crown of his head, to his fore- 
head, to his eyes, nose, and mouth, he went on as 
solemnly, “ De capite in frontibus, de frontibus 
in oculis, de oculis in nasibus, de nasibus in oris, 
descendit in ventribus,” immediately drinking off 
his wine. 

Craven. 


Heratps crowysep with Vervain §. vy. 

267).—See Vergil, 4in., xii. 120:— 
“ Et verbena tempora vincti.” 

Upon which Servius remarks, that the “ verbena 
was taken from the Capitol and given to the 
heralds, and that with it “coronabantur feciales 
et pater patratus, foedera facturi vel bella indicturi.” 
Like a flag of truce, it ensured their protection. 

Mention is made of the verbena, under the 
name of sagmen, on the occasion of the compact 
for the Horatii and Curiatii, in Livy, i. 24; who also 
mentions it again in xxx. 43, in reference to the 
heralds who were sent to Africa. It appears from 
Pliny, N. H., xxii. 2, that when legati were sent to 
an enemy clarigatum, that is, “res raptas clare 
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repetitum,” one of them was specially named “the 
vervain bearer,” verbenarius. The name “ ver- 
bena” came to be applied to any herb which was 
considered sacred. Ep. Marsuatu. 


Mr. Mackenzie Watcort, by whom the note in 
1* S. xi. was communicated, was not very likely 
to have made a statement without foundation, and 
would, in all probability, have referred for autho- 
rity to Virgil, who, in Aneid, xii. 120, writes :— 

“ Velati limo [or lino], et verbena tempora vincti.” 
On which Servius comments, “ Verbena proprie 
est herba sacra [ros marinus, ut multi volunt, id 
est AcBavwris], sumpta de sacro loco Capitolii, 
qua coronabantur Feciales et pater patratus, foedera 
facturi, vel bella indicturi.” Hence the chief of 
them was called verbenarius (Plin., xxii. 3). See 
Adams’s Roman Antiquities, under “ Feciales,” or, 
for a fuller account, Pitisci Lecicon Antiquitatum 
Romanarum. W. E. Buckwey. 


In the late Mr. J. R. Planché’s interesting 
volume of autobiography there is an amusing 
account of the reductio ad absurdwm of the heralds’ 
duties which occurred when war was proclaimed 
between England and Russia in 1854; but I do 
not think he says anything about the vervain. 

E. H. M. 

Hastings. 


This was the regular head-gear of the Fetiales. 
See Ramsay’s Roman Antiquities (ed. 1876), 
p. 332, and the passages quoted. 

P. J. F. Gantition. 


“THere’s CauLp In ABERDEEN ” (65S. v. 
328).— Neither song nor melody can be attributed 
toany author. It is likely that both existed in a 
certain form early in the last century. Herd pub- 
lished the song in his valuable collection in 1776. 
The first appearance of the air is in Johnson’s 
Museum, vol. ii. (1788). Dr. Chambers, in 
Scottish Songs prior to Burns, after quoting two 
stanzas from Herd, goes on to say :— 

“Tt would appear that these verses relate to some 
incident in the life of the first Earl of Aberdeen, who 
died in 1720, at the age of eighty-three, after being some 

earsa widower. If this conjecture be right, the cauld 

ail of Aberdeen was no mess connected with the ancient 
city, but a metaphorical allusion to the faded love- 
fervours of an aged nobleman, who, spite of years, was 
presuming to pay his addresses to a young lady.” 
The air is in Dr. Chambers’s valuable work, and 
the song will be found in Mary Carlyle Aitken’s 
Scottish Song (Macmillan). Tuomas Barve. 


In one of the best collections of Scottish songs 
I a by Blackie & Son, the air, 
it is stated, “‘is not very old.” How far this may 


be correct I know not, but I find in Ramsay’s 
Gentle Shepherd, that song vii. is to be sung to 
the tune “Cald Kale in Aberdeen,” so I should 
imagine that the air was an old one in Ramsay’s 


day. The air is given in Johnson’s Museum, 
vol. ii., and to it are wedded the words, said to be 
by Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon ; there are, 
including this version, at least four songs bearing 
the title. I should, however, like to have some 
particulars of the song ‘‘Cauld Kail,” mentioned 
by Mr. Thomson in his letter to Burns, Jan. 20, 
1793 ; perhaps you will allow me to quote the 
passage : “ The four songs with which you favoured 
me, for Auld Rob Morris, Duncan Gray, Galla 
Water, and Cauld Kail, are admirable,” &c. 
Atrrep Caas. Jonas. 
Swansea. 


Fintan Arrection oF THE Stork (6 v. 
186).—In a work entitled The Magick of Kirani, 
King of Persia, and of Harpocration, printed in 
the year 1665, the author bears testimony to the 
parental attachment of the stork in these words :— 

“ When the parents are grown old, and not able to fly, 
their children, on every side, carry them upon their 
wings, from place to place, and also maintain them ; and 
if they be blind, their children feed them: this retribu- 
tion, and due gratitude from children to parents, is called, 
antipelargia, Stork-gratitude.”’ * 

Hence its name in the Hebrew, }"I’DM,t or the 


pious (bird), so called from its love towards its 
parents and its young, of which ancient writers 
make much mention ;f and its English name, taken 
(indirectly, at least) from the Greek oropy), sig- 
nifying “strong natural affection,” accords with 
the remarkable tenderness in the young towards 
the old birds, a filial duty thus happily expressed 
in blank verse by Beaumont :— 
“ The Stork ’s an emblem of true piety, 
Because, when age has seized and made his dam 
Unfit for flight, the grateful young one takes 
His mother on his back, provides her food, 
Repaying thus the tender care of him 
Ere he was fit to fly.” 
Wittiam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Belief in this obtained long before the times of 
Erasmus. Pliny alludes to it :— 

“ Storkes keep one nest still from yeare to yeare, and 
never chaunge: and of this kind nature they are, that 
the young will keepe and feed their parents when they 
be old, as they themselves were by them nourished in the 
beginning.” —Holland’s translation of Nat. Hist, i. f. 282 
(ed. 1601). 

The following passages are from A®lian :— 

pev Tors TaTépas TeAapyol yeyypaxd- 

tas Kal Kal KeAever Se 


* Cf. Erasmi Adagia, s.v. avremedapyeiv, p. 282, 
col. 1, edit. Petri de Zetter, apcxxrx. 

+ Bochart, Aieroz., lib. ii. cap. xxix., edit. MDCLXXXXITI. 

t Aristot., H. A., viii. 3 and ix. 13; Aristoph., Aves, 
v. 1353; Plin., H. V., x. 23, 28; lian, NV. A.,, iii. 23, 
with notes by Jacobs, x. 26; Solin., Polyhist., c. 53; 
Plut., Mor., 1178, 16, edit. Firmin Didot, Parisiis, 
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vémos dvOpwrtxos ovde eis TovTo, 
aitia tovTwv picts dyabh).—De Nat. Animal, 
iii. 23. 

tovs meAapyovs kal ™poo- 
érel Tods marépas ynpoxopovew, Kai 
dyover da x. c. 16. 


There is a still earlier aden | in Aristotle :— 


mepi pev obv Tov reAapyor, Ore 
govrat, OpvAdcirae rapa be 
Tives Kai Tovs péporas ToUTo Tovey, Kai 
dvtextpeper Gat éxydvev ov povov ynpa- 
oKovTas, adda Kai Sy Tov 
warépa Kal tiv pytepa pévew Evdov.—De 
Anim. Hist., ix. c. 14. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Tae Wirwatt v. 308).—Yarrell, in his 
History of British Birds (1856), vol. ii. p. 149, 
says :— 

“The terms Woodwele, Woodwale, Woodwall, and 
Witwall, which are only modifications of the same word, 
are generally considered to refer to one of the species of 
our English Woodpeckers, but to which, or I may add, if 
to either, there is some doubt. Willughby and Ray apply 
the name of Witwall to the greater Black and White or 
Greater Spotted Woodpecker; and in the New Forest, 

ae at the present day, this same bird is called 

all, Woodwale, Woodnacker, and Woodpie. The 
word occurs occasionally i in old ballads :— 
*The Woodwele sang and would not cease, 
Sitting upon the spraye, 
So loud he wakened Robin Hood — 
In the green wood where he lay. 
Ritson's edition of Rodin i. 115, 
‘In many places Nightingales, 
And Alpes, and Finches, and Woodwa/es.’ 
Chaucer, Rom. of the Rose. 
* There the Jay and the Throstell, 
The Mavis menyd in her song, 
The Woodwale farde or beryd as a bell 
That wode about me rung.’ 
True Thomas.” 


After discussing the question at considerable length, 
Yarrell adds :— 


“ There seems to be no doubt that the colour of the 
Woodwele was gent Layee and this name, with its 


various modi therefore apply to the green 
Woodpecker, the Golden. Oriole, or the Greenfinch.” 
G. Fisuer. 


Minshen, in his Gwide into the Tongues, 1617, 
has “ witt-wall or woodpecker.” The name is 
found also in Chaucer:— 

“In many places were nyghtyngsles, 
Alpes, fynches, and wodewal 
The Romauat of the Rose, ll. 657-8. 
Cf. also ibid, 1.914. Dr. Jamieson, in his Dict., 
says, “ Prob, the green woodpecker,” and quotes :— 
“T herde the jay and the throstell, 
The mavis menyd in hir song, 
The wodewale farde as a bell 
That the wood aboute me rung.” 
True Thomas, Jamieson's Popular Bail., ii. 11. 


Wodewale, “ picus,” is given in Prompt. Parv., 
531. Coleridge also gives: ‘“‘ Wodewale, sb. wood- 
pecker ; Wright’s L.P., p. 26.” The following 
quotation from Tennyson’ s Princess, p. 12, ed. 
1872, may somewhat appositely be added to that 
given by your correspondent :— 
“ Walter warp’d his mouth at this 

To something so mock-solemn, that I laugh’d 

And Lilia woke with sudden- shrilling mirth 

An echo like a ghostly woodpecker, 

Hid in the ruins. 


Cardiff. 

According to the Rev. J. C. Atkinson’s useful 
little book, British Birds’ Eggs and Nests, the 
name witwall or whitwall is given to the green 
woodpecker (Picus viridis), and also to the great 


spotted woodpecker (Picus major). E. H. M. 
Hastings. 


This is the great spotted woodpecker, the Den- 
drocopus of Swammerdam, and the D. major of 
Selby (pl. 38, fig. 2), and is remarkable for its 
black spotted or banded with white 
above and plain beneath. WituiaM Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


The correct name is oriole, golden oriole, or 
golden thrush, in French loriot. The classical 
name is Oriolus galbula. Among upwards of fifty 
other appellations the German has Pingstvogel. 
Some of its names are derived from its colour, 
others, no doubt, from its note. 

R. S. Caarnock. 


Hewry III.’s Evernant (6S. v. 385).—The 
miserere seats in Exeter cathedral are famous ; they 
date from about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. One of the most remarkable grotesques 
introduced is an elephant. I enclose a proof of 
a stereo. I had taken three years ago for the 
Exeter Lectionary. Bishop Briwere, to whom we 
owe these singular carvings, was absent for five years 
in the East, and may have been instrumental in 
securing such an interesting beast for his royal 
master, at whose command we find him accom- 
panying the Princess Isabella to the Court of the 
Emperor Frederick II. The difficulties of transit 
may well have delayed the elephant’s voyage 
across the Channel, the bishop’s design for one 
of the choir-stalls being merely a pledge of his 
intended arrival at a future date. 

Hersert Epwarp Reyno ips. 

Exeter Cathedral Library. 


Deatu or Mitton’s Granp- (6% §. 
v. 386).—The statement is probably incorrect both 
as to locality and date. The death is thus recorded 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1827 (xcvii. 379), 
under the head of deaths in Gloucestershire - 
“Feb. 27. At Bristol, aged 84, Mr. Tho. Milton, 
the celebrated engraver. His grandfather was 
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brother to John Milton, the author of Paradise 
Lost.” In the Annual Register for 1827 a similar 
statement is to be found: “ At Bristol, 27 Feb.” 
{Appendix to “Chronicle,” p. 234). It is rather 
to be wondered at that if the grandson of Sir 
Christopher Milton was a “celebrated” engraver 
the records of his life and works are so scanty. 
In Fuessli’s Allgemeines Kiinstlerlexikon (1809, 
p. 877) he is mentioned as a recent English en- 
graver, who engraved, or superintended the en- 
graving of, Luigi Mayer’s views in Egypt, con- 
sisting of forty-eight plates published in 1802. 
Some further particulars of Mr. Thomas Milton 
are to be desired. Epwarp Sotty. 


Parocuiat Reoisters (6 v. 141, 211, 233, 
248, 273, 291, 310, 329, 409).—Permit me to 
suggest that all registers remain where they have 
so long, on the whole, been held in safe custody. 
To remove them would destroy every opportunity 
of writing the most interesting of all local histories 
—the parochial. As societies and private persons 
have found it sufficiently remunerative, I suppose, 
to oe and publish copies of parish registers, 
surely the Government should make a trial of the 
same process. An ordnance survey of this kind 
would be quite as useful as any other, and bring 
the parish registers, like the law, “ to every man’s 
door.” In all legal matters, at least, these printed 
copies could easily be verified, without depriving 
the parishes of a possession which is now looked 
upon as valuable. Hetssy. 

[We are glad to hear that Mr. E. Chester Waters is 

—— for the press a new edition of his valuable 
on the subject of parish registers. ] 


“Oramy” (6% S. iii. 430).—Your correspon- 
dent seems to have appealed in vain for instances 
of the use of this word. The only one which I 
have been able to meet with is given in the Rev. 
T. L. O. Davies’s Supplementary English Glos- 
sary 

“ Lord Sp. Lady Smart, does not your Ladyship think 
Mrs. Fade is mightily altered since her marriage ? 

“Lady Sm. Why, my lord, she was handsome in her 
time; but she can’t eat her cake and have her cake. I 
hear she’s grown a mere otomy.”—Swift, Polite Con- 
wersation (conv. i.). 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tue Parstow Famity (6 S. v. 288).—The 
Parslows may have originated in Essex. Morant, 
in his history of the county, mentions “ the maner 
of Parselowes or Passelowes” in Becontree Hun- 
dred; and he says, “the Maner of Passelow, 
otherwise Passefeld, in Ongar Hundred, was one 
of the seventeen lordships given by Earl Harold 
to his Abbey of Waltham”; and, speaking of 
Good Easter in Dunmow Hundred, he mentions 
Paslowes as “one of the four prebendaries of the 
prebendal church there.” The name probably 
means “Parr’s mound.” Some of the Parrs were, 


no doubt, from the township of Parr, in Lan- 
cashire ; but I take it that the name is generally 
t.q. Pear, Pierre. S. Caarnocx. 


Firstrruits oF Bisnoprics (6 §, 
v. 328).—There is a full account of “ First Fruits 
and Tenths” in The Romish Horseleech, published 
in London, 1674. The account is too long, I fear, 
for republication in the pages of “N. & Q.,” 
though relating to an historical matter of much 
interest. W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.L 


Heratpic v. 327).—Deborah, daughter 
of John Braham, Esq., of Ash, married, at Knodis- 
hall, Robert Jenney, Esq., of Leisten, who was 
baptized on Dec. 3, 1677, and had issue Offley, 
born in 1692, died Sept. 6, 1753, unmarried, and 
a daughter Deborah, who died an infant (Burke’s 
History of the Commoners, 1838, vol. iii. p. 449). 

HIRONDELLE. 


De Quixcey Dickens v. 267).— 
Our Ladies of Sorrow appeared first in Suspiria 
de Profundis, a Sequel to the Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater, and was written in 1845, 
This is five years later than The Old Curiosity 
Shop; but surely, as English literature possesses 
the ballad of The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal 
Green, there is no need to suppose that De 
Quincey drew his inspiration from Dickens. 

H. M. 

Hastings, 


Dickens, at the conclusion of the preface to 
Barnaby Rudge, dated November, 1841, acknow- 
ledges his obligation to the poet Rogers for the 
following thought in chapter seventy-one of The 
Old Curtosity Shop. It is the chapter which so 
touchingly describes the burial of Little Nell, and 
shortly afterwards her grandfather being found 
dead upon her grave in the old church :— 

“It is a great pleasure to me to add in this place—for 
which I have reserved the acknowledgment—that fora 
beautiful thought in the last chapter but one of The Old 
Curiosity Shop lam indebted to Mr. Rogers—it is taken 
from his charming tale Ginevra :— 

* And long might’st thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what.’” 
Jouyn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The Suspiria de Profundis appeared in Black- 
wood in 1845. This is noted in Prof. Masson’s 
volume on De Quincey (p. 102), in “ English Men 
of Letters.” Was it not about 1841 that the readers 
of Master Humphrey's Clock were thrilled with the 
story of Little Nell and her grandfather? Per- 
haps Dickens stimulated De Quincey. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Dates or B. Vircinis” (6% §, 
v. 306).—J. C. F. has, I think, overlooked two 
things. One, a fact, the “noviter impressum ” of 
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the copy he quotes. The other a certain infer- 
ence, namely, that the printer had carelessly and 
slavishly copied, “almanacs” and all, from a 

revious edition. Of what use could almanacs 
| 1520 to 1532 be to readers of a book pub- 
lished in 1533 ? 


Freepom rrom Suits or Hunprep, &c. (6% S. 
v. 309).—Freedom from suit of county and hun- 
dred is simply to be free from the liability of 
attending the county and hundred courts. 

Sheriff aids.—The sheriff was usually the col- 
lector of the aids or subsidies granted to an ancient 
sovereign, and so to be free from his aid would be, 
I think, to be free from the payment of the aid 
usually collected by him. 

View of frank-pledge.—It was an ancient 
custom that, for the preservation of the public 
peace, every freeman at the age of fourteen (ex- 
cepting religious persons and some others) should 
give security for his good behaviour. The con- 
sequence was, that several families would, to use 
a modern pbrase, club together, and become 
answerable for each other. This was called frank- 
pledge. View of frank-pledge is well described 

y Jacob in his Law Dictionary :— 

“ The Sheriffs at every County Court did from time to 
time take the oath of young persons as they grew to 
fourteen years of age, and see that they were settled in 
one Decennery or other, whereby this branch of the 
Sheriff's authority was called Visus Franci plegii, or 
frank-pledge.” 

This view of ag os belonged to the Crown, 

was exercised th«sugh its deputy, the sheriff. 
Hence it was capable, as all franchises in the hands 
of the Crown are, of being granted to a subject ; 
and its grant, as attached to a grant of lands, 
would confer these rights of the sheriff on the 
grantee of the lands. 

Murder.—This would confer, I think, a right to 
hold plea of murder, in defeazance of the powers 
of the justices of assize, 

F. Wappryeron. 


These grants exempted the grantees from 
attendance at the courts of the county and hun- 
dred, and from taking their part (to which they 
would otherwise have been liable) in the various 
processes of the criminal law. A “ view of frank- 

ledge ” was the production of sureties for the good 

haviour of freemen. For further information 

on the subject of “ frank-pledge,” see Cowel’s Law 
Dictionary. G. Fisuer. 


Jack-an-Ares Layg, 1662 (6" §. v. 307).— 
The context shows this to be an alternative name 
for Field Lane, a most detestable alley that stood 
between Chancery Lane and Temple Bar; it was 
removed to make way for the New Law Courts. 
Field Lane was a thoroughfare for Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and served as a postern gate after the 
barriers were closed at nigl.+. Lysart. 


Br. NicHotson. 


Tue Lemans or anv Surrovk (6"§, 
vy. 327)—* William Johnson, son of William 
Johnson, by Priscilla, dau. of William Leman, of 
Beccles, co. Suffolk, . (brother of Sir John 
Leman, Lord Mayor of London), who were both 
dead in 1631” (Col. Chester's Registers of West- 
minster Abbey, p. 165, note 6). HrronDELLE. 


“Tax Protestant Frat.” x. 451,518; 
xi. 53, 438 ; xii. 216).—Three years ago there was 
some discussion as to the precise form of this 
weapon, and reference was made to an engraving 
of it in one of the plates to Castlemaine’s Embassy, 
1688, which gives a not very correct picture of the 
flail according to the description of it given in 
North’s Examen. The frontispiece to Bruno Ryves’s 
Mercurius Rusticus, 1646, represents Mercury 
with a long flail in his hand, the total length of 
the weapon being not less than six feet, and bears 
out the assertion that the flail was used in the 
religious warfare which preceded the Common- 
wealth. It is said that Braddon introduced the 
short, or pocket flail, which was called the “ Pro- 
testant flail.” It is noteworthy that in the second 
edition of the Mercurius Rusticus, printed in 1685, 
and therefore after the introduction of the short 
flail, the frontispiece was reproduced with scarcely 
any alteration, except that the flail in the hand of 
the principal figure was shortened to about two 
feet in length, and gives a perfect representation 
of the flail as described in North’s Examen. In 
Alexander Radcliffe’s Poems, 1682, there is an 
epigram which has reference to the material 
used :— 

“ On the Protestants’ Flail. 
In former days th’ Invention was of Wracks, 
To dislocate mens Joints and break their Backs : 
But this Protestant Flail of a severer sort is, 
For Lignum vite here proves Lignum mortis.” 
Epwarp Solty. 


§S. v. 369).—The notice on 
André Félibien given by Mr. W. A. Smita is 
simply extracted from the catalogue of French 
writers given by Voltaire in his Sitcle de Louis 
XIV. G. 8. 


Sr. Marcaret’s, Westminster (6 S. v. 128, 
171, 213, 234, 295, 319, 351).—I cull the follow- 
ing from the St. James’s Gazette of May 16, think- 
ing it worth preserving, with other notes on this in- 
teresting church, in the present volume of “N &Q.”: 


“An Old Westminster Man’ writes:—I have just read 
with great satisfaction the announcement that a society 
has been formed for the preservation of ‘ancient 
sepulchral monuments in our churches.’ For man 
years during the first quarter of the present century 
was a regular attendant at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
one of the most interesting monuments in which is that 
of Cornelius Van Dun, who, after serving with the King, 
was Yeoman of the Guard to Henry VIII., Edward VL, 
and Mary and Elizabeth. His monument is a bust 
representing him in his habit as he lived ; and it being 
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inted—as was that of Shakspeare before Malone 
whitewashed it and brought down upon himself the 
reproach that he had ‘daubed his tombstone as he 
marred bis plays’"—is in many respects a t 
specially deserving of preservation, not only for its own 
sake, but for the sake of him whom it commemorates. 
He was one of the worthies of Westminster : he founded 
a set of almshouses in York Street for poor widows, 
which were swept away to South Lambeth to make 
room for a new workhouse, thanks to the good taste of 
the guardians of the poor, Van Dun’s monument, if 
not actually whitewashed, has got sadly bedaubed during 
the recent alterations in St. Margaret's Church. But 
there would be no difficulty in restoring it, since there 
are plenty of traces of the original colouring ; and even 
the brvken nose might be replaced from , T. Smith's 
accurate engraving of the monument.” 
This seems a suitable time and place for recording 
the unveiling of the two memorial windows re- 
cently erected in this church; one to Caxton, 
unveiled on Sunday, April 30, and the other to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, under American auspices, on 
Sunday, May 13. J. Maske. 

Emanuel Hospital, 8. W. 


Joun Oxoy., Crocxmaker v. 
329, 378, 416).—If your correspondent can answer 
the following questions, I shall most probably be 
able to give him some precise information as to 
the age and date of his clock, as I have paid much 
attention to clocks and watches, of which I 
have a very large collection. The clock is 
called a “case clock.” Is it in a wooden case 
against a wall, or is it a bracket or table clock? 
Is it a spring or a weight clock? The escapement 
being a crown wheel and verge, is the crown 
wheel vertical or horizontal, and has it a balance 
wheel or a pendulum ? if the latter, is it long or 
short? Has it two hands, an hour and a minute 
hand, or has it an hour hand only? Is the frame 
of the clock of brass with a pillar at each corner, 
surmounted by a large bell, forming a dome to the 
whole? There was a Samuel Knibb admitted to 
the Clockmakers’ Company of London in 1663. 

Octavius Morea. 

The Friars, Newport, Mon. 


“Free Trave” (6% S. iv. 387, 543).—If Mr. 
Partane’s copy of Free Trade is perfect he must 
see in its dedication “To the Prince” that 
Edward Misselden wrote the book. A leading 
London merchant and literary character of the 
times of King James and Charles I. was this 
Misselden, whose qualifications in the latter re- 
spect were brought out strongly in his contention 
with Gerard de Malynes, who also wrote largely 
upon trade and was in high favour with the 
Government. The quarrels between Misselden 
and Malynes, the author of Lex Mercatoria, 1622, 
and other books, was a chapter worthy of the pen 
of D’Israeli. The Dutchman was probably no 


match, however, for the learned Hackneyman, | 
who, in his “Circle of Commerce, opposed to | 


Malynes’s Litile Fish and Great Whale, and Poized 
against them in the Scale, 1622, attacks the com- 
mercial canons of his opponent, = whom he 
launches vollies of Hebrew from Rabbi Bachai, 
Greek from Aristotle, Latin from a variety of 
sources, plentifully interlarded with a fine sarcastic 
vein of wit. Malynes, or, as Misselden calls 
him, “the Belgic Pismire,” retorts, and gives 
him a Roland for his Oliver, and if the Dutch 
kick falls heavier than the Londoner’s quippe, 
Master Misselden, in whom his adversary re- 
marks, “the Babylon of learning seemeth to 
bee,” cannot say it was unprovoked. In his 
address “To the Gentle and Judicious Readers” 
of his Circle, Misselden quaintly intimates at 
foot, “‘ You may, if you please, receive this from 
London, if any of you take it not from Hackney,” 
showing that he hailed from that quarter. In his 
books he figures as an outrageous worshipper of 
the Stuarts; his Free Trade, addressed to the 
Prince, afterwards Charles L, is something more 
than was common even in the fulsome style of the 
age, and is dated “From my House at Hackney 
on Whitsun Eve this 8 June in the year of grace 
mMDcxx11., and of the King of Peace xxiv” (?) 


Gentes : Mupwatt (6" v. 68, 216).—My 
query as to “mudwall” being the name for the 
bee-eater having received no satisfactory answer, 
I am strongly inclined to think that it is a 
mere dictionary word, and was never really in 
use. It appears to be unknown in the provincial 
dialects. I believe it is a corrupt form of modwal? 
in Coles, 1714 ; and that this word is itself a mere 
misreading of wodwall (or woodwall), one of the 
woodpeckers, to which class the bee-eater belon 
In a black-letter book a w might sometimes 
mistaken for an m by a careless reader. 

A. SmytHe Patmer. 

Leacroft, Staines, 


Vistow (6 S. v. 168, 294).— 
At the latter reference Mr. Tote refers to Ras- 
tall’s History of Southwell for an account of the 
supposed appearance of Strafford to King Charles 
before the battle of Naseby. It would be very 
interesting if Mr. Tote would give the extract at 
full length. Ranke, in his History of the Stuarts, 
alludes to it. 


Avurnors or Quorations Wantep (5" §, ii. 

186; vii. 250, 279).— 
“ Sweetness and light.” 

At the first and last of the above references are to be 
found communications from two different sources, each 
stating that Swift borrowed the phrase ‘Sweetness and 
light,” in his Battle of the Books, from his friend and 
patron Sir Wm. Temple. Both correspondents quote 
the following passage from his eseay Of /’oetry : ‘‘ Homer 
had more fire and rapture; Virgil more light and sweet- 
ness."’ Now, it would seem to have been a very pretty 
compliment on Swift's part to have quoted in this way a 
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noticeable from the old statesman, whose un- 
lucky blunder about the epistles of Phalaris, in another 
essay upon Ancient and Modern Learning, furnished the 
oceasion for Bentley's immortal dissertation. But, un- 
fortunately, Swift never borrowed the phrase from 
Temple, for the best of reasons, inasmuch as Sir Wm. 
Temple never made use of it. What he did say is, “ Homer 
had more fire and rapture ; Virgil more light and swift- 
ness.” Temple's collected works were first published in 
two vols. folio in 1720, and this phrase can be found on 
p. 233 of vol. i. ; and it is reprinted in the same form in 
the Dublin edition of 1754, in four vols, 4to., vol. iv. 
p. 325; and in the latest and best edition, London, 1814, 
also in four vols. 4to., on p. 416 of vol. iii. 
Henry W. Hayyes, 


(5% 8. ix. 509.) 
“ Scilicet a (cor. in) superis etiam fortuna luenda est, 
Nec veniam, lzeso numine, casus habet."” 
Ovid, Trist., ii, 107-8. 
Ep. MarsHa.t, 


(6% 8, v. 248, 379.) 
“ He who plays at bowls,” &c. 
I have looked for this amongst the collections of pro- 
verbs, but in vain. In Francis Quarles's Amblemes 
(Cambridge, 1643, 12mo.) the tenth figure is that of a 
bowling-green, and the illustrative verses preserve a 
remarkable picture of the seventeenth century bowler, 
whose ways seem to have sustained but little, if any, 
alteration through the passage down to our own day; 
the technical terms now used are also much the same :— 


“ Here's your right ground : wagge gently o’r this black ; 
"Tis a short cast ; y’are quickly at the jack. 
Rub, rub an inch or two; two crowns to one 
On this bouls side : blow wind; ‘tia fairly thrown, 
The next bouls worse that comes ; come boul away; 
Mammon, you know the ground untutoured, play ; 
Your last was gone—a yard of strength well spar'd 
Had touch'd the block ; your hand is still too hard. 
See how their curved bodies wreath and skrue 
Such antick shapes as Proteus never knew: 
One raps an oath, another deals a curse; 
He never better boul’d; this never worse. 
One rubs bis itchlesse elbow, shrugs and laughs, 
The tother bends his beetle-browes, and chafes, 
Sometimes they whoop, sometimes their Stygian cries 
Send their black-Santos to the blushing skies.” 
Setting aside the bad language, which has been banished, 
under penalties, from every well-constituted “green ” 
nowadays, this description would serve very well for 
that of a “rubber” played anywhere in the kingdom 
last Saturday. 
“ It is the trade of man; and every sinner 
Has plaid his rubbers ; Every soule’s a winner, 
The vulgar Proverb 's crost: He hardly can 
Be a good bouler and an honest man.” 
Here we find reference to a bowling proverb which can 
easily be constructed, i.¢., “Every good bowler is an 
honest man "—a mere play upon words, the first epithet 
referring to moral character, and not, as it appears, to 
skilfulness in the art of bowling. Quarles, however, 
leads us to understand that he looks upon bowling as a 
sinful occupation, in which no honest man ought to 
indulge; if he does, he must expect the usual con- 
uences—“He who plays at bowls must expect 
bers.” Atrrep WALLIs. 
Sir Walter Scott probably considered this phrase in 
eommon use about 1770. See Redgauntlet, chap. xx. 
A. WareLer. 


S. 409.) 
“ Whom call we gay?” &e. 
Cowper, The Task, bk. i. 1. 491. 
Frepx. 
* Conspicuous by their absence.” 
“Prefulgebant Cassius atque Brutus, eo ipso, quod 
imagines eorum non visebantur.”—Tacit., a iii, 76, 


«Me 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Thomas Carlyle. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. 
2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
To the resentment caused in the public mind by the 
publication of the Reminiscences has succeeded a feeling 
of mingled resignation and regret on accepting as final 
the distinct declaration of the memoirs now published 
that Thomas Carlyle was a narrow, jealous, queru- 
lous egotist. Powerless to undo the mischief that 
has been done—if mischief it be to show in his true 
light a man who has hitherto been seen through a flat- 
tering and delusive medium—Mr. Froude, while with- 
holding the correction or retractation which a few san- 
guine spirits ventured to anticipate, has supplied in 
abundance explanation and comment. All that he has 
now to say has, however, been anticipated, and its full 
value has been discounted. The man whom his mother 
described as “‘gey ill to live with,” who even in the 
sanguine period of boyhood racked those at home by 
letters in which commonplace experience was described 
as exceptional suffering, and the smallest discomfort 
spoken of as serious illness, could scarcely, under the 
most favourable conditions, develope into a sympathetic 
or, in the highest sense, an observant man. Carlyle is 
not the first man whore estimate of others has been 
based upon their attitude with regard to himself. He 
is simply the biggest man who has been unfortunate 
enough to allow his possession of a mean nature to 
become generally known. Again and again Mr. Froude 
shows us how to those nearest and dearest to him he was 
merciless in cruelty, using language which afterwards he 
was ashamed to remember. In dealing in his letters with 
those who have no claims upon him, Carlyle is inde- 
ecribably and inconceivably vulgar and unjust, When he 
describes imaginary hinds they are lazy and sluggish ; 
when he speaks of female servants he calls them by 
names 80 coarse they are ordinarily reserved for the 
vilest specimens of womanhood, and are not even applied 
to these in their hearing. There is, accordingly, no cause 
to wonder at the abuse which is poured upon Lamb, Cole- 
ridge, and other men of Carlyle’s own epoch who bore 
to mankind a message more welcome as well as more 
important than that he had himself to deliver. A Cal- 
vinist of the narrowest type, who, while shaking off the 
active and theological principle in the faith in which he 
was nurtured, retained all that was hardest in its teaching, 
and delighted to administer in this world to the outcast 
or the non-elect the punishment which his fellows ordi- 
narily reserved for the next,—a dyspeptic whose views of 
life were coloured by his jaundiced vision, —a misanthrope 
who spoke in disparagement of every one from whose 
praise he could obtain no reflected glory,—Carlyle, after 
the revelations that have been mek would but for one 


or two circumstances inspire simple dislike. He has, 
however, given us in his printed works an insight into 
his own nature, for which the world cannot be otherwise 
than grateful ; he has left bebind him a large amount of 
earnest, diligent, and valuable writing, which Englishmen 
who call a microscope a philosophical instrument are 
content to accept as philosophy; lastly, he has left us 
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a picture of earnest, strenuous, conscientious work, 
before which difficulties must disappear. Unlovely as 
are Carlyle’s nature and much of his career, it is im- 

ible to withhold admiration from the persistent 
struggle which wrested from Fame and Fortune their 
most precious gifts, and left behind a picture of in- 
flexible economy and self-denial almost ascetic. 

The Carlyle Mr. Froude has shown is the struggling 
man. Success was slow in overtaking Carlyle, an the 
forty years over which extende the memoir now pub- 
lished are a record of continuous and almost unbroken 
difficulty. Spite of the difficulty experienced in attempt- 
ing to comprehend a man like Carlyle is now shown, the 

icture of him wandering wearily from bookseller to 

kseller with a work like Sartor Resartus under bis 
arm, and returning at night with a fresh rebuff, is 
touching. The memoir, meanwhile, is stimulating read- 
ing. Slight as are often the threads with which Mr. 
Froude connects the epistolary fragments of which the 
greater portion of the book is composed, they are in 
every case adequate. Much that Mr. Froude says 
deserves to be quoted, did not the obvious conditions 
of a publication like “N. & Q.” prohibit such a course. 
The only thing that can be taken as an intentional 
vindication of what in Mr. Froude’s earlier publication 
rovoked hostile comment appears in the preface, and 
is taken from a review by Carlyle himself of Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott. Very ingenious it is. No apology what- 
ever is needed for the volume now published. It will 
be followed by a selection from Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, 
and, if Mr. Froude lives, by a memoir of Carlyle’s later 
years, when his biographer had closest opportunities of 
studying his character. These works will — all 
that the warmest admirer of Carlyle, or of that far more 
attractive figure, his wife, can desire to possess. When 
the generation that knew Carlyle and was subject to his 
influence has passed away, it is probable that the world 
will be satisfied with a compressed biography drawn 
from these sources. Meanwhile, to close with matter 
thoroughly suited to “ N. & Q.” the long notice which 
the importance and interest of the book demand, we 
may draw attention to the fact that at p. 27 of the 
second volume Mr. Froude is at a loss to explain a word 
The passage in the text is as follows. Jane “ furnishes 
butter and afterings (jibbings) for tea.” On this Mr. 
Froude has a note: “ Annandale expression, meaning— 
what? The explanatory word itself requires explana- 
tion.” Not being ourselves sure, we would ask if 
“afterings” are not the same things as “ beastings ” or 
“ beestning " (A.-S. bystyng), the first milk given bya 
cow after her calving ? 

“So may the first of all our fells be thine, 
And both the beestning of our goats and kine.” 
Ben Jonson, Hymn to Pan. 


History of the Religious House of Pluscardyn, Convent of 
the Vale of St. Andrew, in Morayshire. With Intro- 
duction containing the History and a Description of 
the Present State of the Mother House of the Order 
of Vallis Caulium (Val des Choux), in Burgundy. By 
Rev. 8, R. Macphail. (Edinburgh, Oliphant & Co.) 

Mr. Macpnatt’s book is one of those unpleasant pro- 

ductions which stand for a great deal of careful work 

and a certain amount of research, and which yet betra 

at every page that the author is not en rapport wit 

his subject. He is like a man writing in a language 
which he has acquired by the help of grammar and 
dictionary : there are no glaring blunders to be found in 
the sentences, but there is an utter absence of naturalness 
in the style. All that could be done by “cramming” 

Mr. Macphail has done; but to get into harmony and 

sympathy with the life of the religious house whose 


history he has attempted to present to us, this was 
beyond him. As might be expected, there are every 
now and then obi/er dicta which jar against one’s sense 
of the fitness of things, as when we are told that “the 
kindly interest of Mr. Crowe...... and his choir in a lecture 
seni on the history of the house will never be forgotten, 
any more than their beautiful rendering of the Te Deum 
ined in the dim moonlight, with lighted tupers, and dressed 
in Ulsters with hoods”; or as when we learn that a 
villein’s sequela ‘‘in the old charters corresponds ¢xactl: 
with a horse-dealer’s phrase ‘a mare with her followers,’” 
which it does not, for the seguela was neither more nor 
less than the villein’s chuttels. So, again, it is difficult to 
understand why “one is atruck, in reading charters of 
benefactions of this time, with the fact that so many of 
them are made either on Sunday or some saint’s day.” 
Does Mr. Macphail suppose that this is a peculiarity in 
the Pluscardyn charters? Very commendable industry 
has been displayed by Mr. Macphail in getting together 
a large mass of information on the personal history of 
some of the priors; nevertheless all the sources are by 
no means exhausted. Mr. Thorpe’s Calendar of Slate 
Papers relating to Scotland, published in 1858, would 
have taught Mr. Macphail one or two small matters on 
the last prior of Pluscardyn with which he appears not 
to be acquainted. The chapter on the precincts and 
ruins of the priory, and the appendix on the same sub- 
ject by Mr. Miller, are the least satisfactory parts of the 
volume, It is extremely difficult to believe that in any 
church built by Cistercians, or those descended from 
them, there should be found a Lady Chapel, inasmuch as 
every church built by Cistercians was a Lady Chapel, i.e. 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. It has always been a 
matter of much questioning what purpose was served by 
the building which almost invariably in Cistercian monas- 
teries fills the space between the chapter-house and the 
south transept—whether a morgue, a penitentiary, ora 
sacristy ; but that it was ever turned to such a purpose 
as Mr. Miller suggests is almost inconceivable. So with 
regard to what Mr. Miller calls the calefactory ; it was 
not a calefactory at all, but the fratry. Another mis- 
take is putting the refectory on the ground plan, as if 
it occupied the whole south walk of the cloister. This 
was never the case in Cistercian houses; with them 
it always stood in the centre of the south walk, with its 
axis running north and south, the kitchen occupying the 
space between the refectory and the fratry, and the 
offices standing on the remaining ground abutting on the 
south walk. It is a pity that the ground plan of the 
buildings was not drawn upon a larger scale, and that 
more extensive excavations could not be carried out on 
the site of these very interesting ruins. A good beginning 
has, however, been made, and Mr. Macphail has given 
us a very substantial contribution towards a better know- 
ledge of Scotia monastica. The illustrations which his 
volume contains are very beautiful, and greatly enhance 
the intrinsic value of the work. 


Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 1293-1301. 
Edited by H.S. Sweetman, B.A., for the Master of 
the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue documents calendared in this volume illustrate the 

condition of Ireland during eight years of uninterrupted 

tranquillity and freedom from political disturbance. The 
attention of the English Government was concentrated 
on the wars with Scotland and France, for which supplies 
of corn and men were freely drawn from Ireland. The 
quantity of wheat exported every year from Ireland was 
far greater than would have been expected, considering 
how little wheat is grown there at the present day, and 
is a remarkable proof of the great fertility of the country. 
In 1297, 1,886 quarters of wheat and 492 of oats were 
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delivered to the receivers of the king’s stores at Bayonne ; 
whilst 4,136 quarters of wheat and 768 of oats were ex- 
ported from Leinster and Munster to Gascony for the 
use of the king's army there. The army in Scotland was 
also victualled from Ireland, and in December, 1298, the 
viceroy was ordered to provide before Whitsuntide for 
the invasion of Scotland, by delivering at Carlisle 8,000 
quarters of wheat and 10,000 of oats, with 500 carcases 
of salt beef and 1,000 fat pigs. Similar instructions 
were given in 1299 and 1301; and the treasurer's accounts 
show that the average price of wheat was 4s. a quarter 
and of oats 3s., although in 1296 the prices had been 
respectively 8s. and 6s. It appears from the same ac- 
counts that Irish chargers were then held in high esteem 
and commanded a good price, for 50/. was paid for ‘“‘a 
chestnut and a bay, with a black mark,” purchased for 
the king's own riding; and the Irish knights who had 
lost their horses in the king’s service in Scotland received 
compensation varying from 20/. each to as many marks. 
It is a sign of the absence of all apprehension of dis- 
turbance in 1301, that one of the last documents in this 
volume is a command to John Wogan, the viceroy, to 
leave Ireland in charge of a deputy, and with the other 
magnates of Ireland to join the king in Scotland, where he 

roposed “to remain with his army during the approach- 
ass winter to repress his Scotch enemies.” 


Tue June number of the Magazine of Art contains 
some notable work. Mr. Monkhouse’s thoughtful and 
discriminating article on Prof. Legros deserves the first 

lace, as a piece of honest and genuine art criticism. 

r. Basil Champneys on “ Wren and St. Paul's,” and 
Prof. Colvin on the “ Drawings of Albert Diirer,” are 
also thoroughly in their element, while a little paper on 
the Liverpool painter William Daniels, which is illus- 
trated by an excellent woodcut of his “Prisoner of 
Chillon,” is exceedingly interesting. If we were to offer 
a counsel for the further improvement of this very 
promising art-serial, it would be that it should have the 
courage “to rest in Art” alone. Such papers as 
“ Summer-time"’ would be better in the pages of a 
family magazine, while that on “Fitness and Fashion,” 
though, perhaps, more defensible, is illustrated in such 
@ way as to suggest its fitness for the Queen or the 
Englishwoman. These remarks are made in no spirit 
of carping criticism ; but the Magazine of Art is already 
so far on its way towards being a model organ of its 
kind that we cannot refrain from suggesting what in 
our opinion would further conduce to its completeness, 


Josern Lemvet Cuester.—It is with the deepest 
regret that we have to record the death of our old cor- 
respondent Col. Chester. He passed away, after a long 
and painful illness, on Friday in last week. Col. Chester 
was an American by birth, and, although he had spent 
many years in England, remained to the last a citizen 
of the United States. In early life he was a Member of 
Congress, and we shall not easily forget his graphic 
descriptions of the stormy scenes at Washington before 
the breaking out of the great civil war there. His 
later life was entirely, or almost entirely, spent in this 
country, and devoted to the scientific study of genealogy 
and family history. Twenty years ago pedigree makers 
were looked down upon as persons who wasted their 
time in ministering to foolish vanity. There was much 
Wg in this, but the idea had some foundation. 

n Col. Chester's hands the pursuit became purely 
scientific, and was in every detail carried out with the 
most scrupulous accuracy. It was not mere curiosity— 
the habit of collecting—which impelled him to continue 
his laborious studies, He realized earlier and more fully 
than most of us the fact that one cannot bave a really 


just and exhaustive history of any time which shall not 
be based on the information supplied by the genealogist. 
He also knew that the results to be drawn from pedigrees, 
when really authentic, are of much value in furnishing 
data for many of the purely scientific questions relating 
to man. His Westminster Abbey Registers, published in 
1876, is one of the most laboriously accurate books that 
have ever been compiled. It made for him « world-wide 
reputation. Though this was the principal work which 
he committed to the press, it represents but a very small 
part of his labours. His manuscript collections are, we 
believe, enormous, and are all arranged with such work- 
manlike accuracy and care that they are ready for use 
at once. We trust they may remain in this country, as 
a fitting memorial of one of the hardest workers and 
widest-minded men who have ever devoted themselves to 
the bypaths of history. 

It is proposed to form a Yorkshire Parish Register 
Society, having for its object the immediate transcribing 
and publishing of such registers as may be permitted by 
their custodians. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

R. C. Puckert (Watford).—“ Watling Street, which 
Leland called Atheling or Noble Street, but since he 
showeth no reason why, I rather take it to be so named 
of that great highway of the same calling ” (Stow, p. 129, 
W. J. Thoms’s edition). This old Roman road, one of 
the celebrated four, ran “from Richborough or Dover, 
through Canterbury and London, across the island to 
Chester. The Saxons...... connected this wonderfu! work 
with one of their own mythical traditions, and called it 
Weetlinga Street, the road of the Wetlings or sons of 
Weetla—a name still retained by the portion of it which 
ran through London” (Wright’s The Celt, the Roman, 
and the Saxon, p. 450). King Wetla belonged to the 
Saxon mythology. 

Brito.—A paper on Andrea Ferara appeared in the 
Cornhill Magazine for August, 1865, in which the writer 
showed that this celebrated sword-maker was an Italian. 
He was born about the year 1555. But see “ N.& Q.,” 
3" 8, x. 137, 438; xii. 237. 

A. R. (Yeovil).—Francis Rous is described by Mr. 
Hole, in his Brief Biographical Dictionsry, as an 
“ English Republican,” who was born in 1579, and died 
on January 7, 1659. 

C. A. P. (Prague).—It would be ridiculous to publish 
the epitaph as sent. We could understand, “ Andrez,” 
dignatusque......fuit sententiam regis......profari,”’ and 
“Suz,” but not your rendering. 

M. 8. E., H. 8., anp Orners (“ Approbation from 
Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed”’).—This is from 
Morton's Cure for the Heart Ache, V. ii. 

F. C. Birkseck Terry.—The word, ante, p. 269, 
ought to have been “ Eamer.” 

I. W. Harpman (Epitaph).—See “N. & Q.,” 6 8. 
iv, 8, 135, 175, 257. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Observer 
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